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TBB  1ZXSTO&7  OF  FHRinWASOlTH'g, 

DRAWN  FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES  OF  INFOR¬ 
MATION. 

(rontinued  from  page  170. ) 

That  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into  Scotland 

those  arrhitects  who  built  the  abbey  of  Kilwin¬ 
ning,  is  manifest,  not  only  from  those  authentic  do¬ 
cuments,  by  which  the  existence  of  the  Kilwinning 
lodge  has  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  by  other  collateral  arguments, 
which  amount  almost  t«a  demonstration.  In  every 
country  where  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope  was  acknowedged,  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  dein.and,  particularly  during  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  religious  structures,  and  consequently  for 
oper.itive  masons,  proportional  to  the  piety  of  the 
inh.  bitants,  .ind  the  opulence  of  their  ec«  lesiastical 
cst  blishinent;  and  there  was  no  kingdom  in  Europe 
where  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  popery  was 
mure  ardent,  where  kings  and  nobles  were  more 
liberal  to  the  clergy,  and  where,  of  consequen''e, 
the  church  was  more  richly  endowed,  than  in  Scot¬ 
land*.  The  demand,  therefore,  for  elegant  cathe¬ 
drals  and  ingenious  artists,  must  have  been  propor- 
tionably  greater  than  in  other  countries,  and  that 
demand  could  be  supplied  only  from  the  trading  as¬ 
sociation  cn  the  continent.  When  we  consider,  in 
addition  to  these  facts,  that  this  association  mono¬ 
polized  the  building  of  religious  structures  in  Chris¬ 
tendom;  we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  those 
numerous  and  elegant  ruins,  which  still  adorn  the 
villages  cf  Scotland,  were  erected  by  foreign  ma¬ 
sons,  who  introduced  into  this  Island  the  customs  of 
their  orderf. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time,  also,  that  Free¬ 
masonry  was  introduced  into  England;  but  whe¬ 
ther  the  English  received  it  from  the  Scotch  rnasom 
at  Kilwinning,  or  from  other  brethren  who  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  continent,  there  is  no  method  of  He 
termining.  The  fraternity  in  England,  however, 
maintain,  that  St.  Alban,  the  Proto-Martyr,  was  the 
first  who  brought  masonry  to  Britain!;  that  the 
brethren  received  a  charter  from  King  Athelstane, 
and  that  his  brother  Edwin  summoned  all  the  lodg¬ 
es  to  meet  at  York,  which  formed  the  first  Grand 
Lodge  of  Engtand||.  But  these  are  merely  asser¬ 
tions,  not  only  incapable  of  proof  from  authentit 
history,  but  inconsistent,  also,  with  several  histori¬ 
cal  events  which  rest  upon  unUubitablc  evidence§. 
In  support  of  these  opinions,  indeed,  it  is  alleged 
that  no  other  lodge  has  laid  claim  to  greater  anti¬ 
quity  than  that  of  Yotk,  and  that  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  lodges  in  England  has  been  invari¬ 
ably  acknowledged  by  the  whole  fraternity.  But 
thi»  argument  only  proves  that  York  was  the  birth 
place  of  Freemasonry  in  England.  It  brings  no 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  imprebabit 
stories  about  St.  Alban,  Athelstane,  and  Edwin.  If 
the  antiquity  of  Free  Masonry  in  Britain  can  be  de 
fended  only  by  the  forgery  of  silly  and  uninterest- 

*The  church  potiemcd  above  one  half  of  the  property  in  the 
kin^om.  Robcrttoo’i  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i .  pp  137,  6.^, 

t  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  one  of  those  towns  where  there 
is  an  elegant  abbey,  which  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century 
the  author  of  tbia  work  liai  often  heard  that  it  was  erected  by  ; 
company  of  induttrions  men  who  spoke  in  a  foreign  language, 
and  lived  separately  from  the  town's  people  And  stories  are 
still  told  about  their  patty  quarrels  with  the  inhabitants. 

!  About  the  end  ni  the  third  century. 

II  A.  D.  M6.  Preston’s  Illustrations  of  ^rtJ(^„ry,  p.  itR 
Smith’s  Use  and  .Abuse  of  Free  Masonry,  p.  61.  Free  Mason’, 
Callendai  177S. 

§  See  Dr.  Plot’s  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  chap.  viii. 
pp  316,  3ia 


ing  stories,  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  defended  at  all. 
Those  V  ho  invent  and  propagate  such  tales,  do  not, 
surely,  consider  that  they  bring  discredit  upon  their 
order  by  the  warmth  of  their  zeal;  and  that,  by  sup¬ 
porting  what  is  false,  they  debar  thinking  men  from 
believing  what  is  true. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Kilwinning  and 
York  lodges,  the  principles  of  Freeasonry  were 
rapidly  diffused  throughout  both  kingdwms,  and 
several  lodges  we  e  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
island.  As  all  ti  ese  derived  their  authority  and  ex¬ 
istence  from  the  two  mother  lodges,  they  were  like¬ 
wise  under  their  jurisdiction  and  control;  and  when 
any  differences  uruse,  which  were  connected  wit‘ 
the  art  of  building,  they  were  referred  to  the  gener¬ 
al  meeting  of  the  fraternity,  which  were  alwavi 
held  at  Kilwinning  or  York.  In  this  manner  did 
Free  Masonry  tlonrish  for  a  while  in  Britain,  when 
it  was  completely  abolished  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  But  even  here  it  was  doomed  to  sufler  a 
long  and  serious  decline,  and  to  experience  those 
alternate  successions  of  advancement  and  decay, 
which  mark  the  history  of  every  huma  n  institution. 
And,  though  during  several  centuries  after  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Freeasonry  minto  Britain,  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  order  held  their  public  assemblies,  and 
were  soiretiines  prohibited  from  meeting  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  legislature,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  it  attracted  general  attention  till  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  causes  of  this  re¬ 
markable  retardation  which  the  progress  of  ma¬ 
sonry  experienced,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover.  In  consequence  of  the  important  privileges 
which  the  order  received  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
many  chose  the  profession  of  an  architect,  which, 
though  at  all  times,  an  honourable  employment,  w  as 
particularly  in  the  highest  request  during  the  middle 
ages.  On  this  account,  the  body  of  operative  ma¬ 
sons  increased  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  rage,  as  well 
us  the  necessity  of  religious  edifices,  was  so  much 
diminished,  that  a  more  than  sufficient  Runil^r  of 
Hands  could,  at  any  time,  be  procured  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  demands  of  the  church,  and  of  pious  in- 
ilividuals.  And,  as  there  was  now  no  scarcity  of  ar¬ 
chitects,  the  very  reason  which  prompted  the  church 
lo  protect  the  fraternity,  no  longer  existed;  they, 
therefore,  withdrew  from  them  that  patronage,  and 
those  favours  which  they  had  spontaneously  profer- 
ed,and  denied  them  even  the  liberty  of  holding  their 
>ecret  assemblies, — the  unalienable  privilege  of  eve¬ 
ry  free-born  community.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  causes  which  produced  such  a  striking  change 
in  the  conduct  of  the  church  to  the  masonic  order. 
We  have  alrcadv  mentioned,  that  the  spirit  of  Free 
tsonry  was  hcstilc  to  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  The  intention  of  the  one  was  to  enligh- 
u-n  the  mind;  the  object  and  policy  of  the  other  to 
retain  it  in  ignorance.  When  Freemasonry  flour- 
ixiied,  the  power  of  the  church  must  have  decayed. 
The  jealousy  of  the  latter,  therefore  was  aroused; 
'lid,  as  the  civil  power  in  England  and  Scotland, 
was  almost  always  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  the 
<  hiirch  and  the  state  were  both  combined  against  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Freemasonry*.  Along 
with  these  causes,  the  domestic  and  bloody  wars, 
which  convulsed  the  two  kingdoms  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  conspired  in  a 
great  degree  to  produce  that  decline  in  the  fraternity 
for  which  we  have  been  attempting  to  account. 

But  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum- 

■'  A»  »  pniof  of  the  hnatilitv  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  lecrct 
aasociationii  which  pretended  to  enlichten  the  mind,  we  men 
I iniied  (-p.  63.  suprir)  it*  treatment  of  the  Academy  of  Secret*, 
in* tituted  in  the  iixteeiith  century  for  the  advancement  of  Pliy- 
sical  SrieiiCf-  When  a  local  and  temporary  institution  drew 
lown  the  vengeance  of  the  Roman  See,  what  must  have  been 
iTs  condurt  lo  a  loduc  of  masons'!  A  farther  account  of  the  .Aca¬ 
demy  of  Secrets  may  be  found  in  Priestly’s  History  of  Vision, 
vol- 2. 


stances.  Freemasonry  seems  to  have  flourished,  and 
.attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  who,  when  a  minor,  ascended  the  throne 
of  England  in  1 1‘22.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
indeed,  the  parliament  passed  a  severe  act  against 
the  fraternity',  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  \N  inchester,  who  was  then  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  young  king.  They  enacted 
that  tlie  masons  should  no  longer  hold  their  chap¬ 
ters  and  annual  assemblies;  that  those  who  summon¬ 
ed  such  chapters  and  assemblies  should  be  consider 
ed  as  felons;  and  that  those  who  resorted  to  them 
should  be  fined  and  imprisoned*.  But  it  would  ap- 
|iear  that  this  act  was  never  put  in  execution;  for, 
ill  the  year  1429,  about  five  years  after  it  was  fram¬ 
ed,  arespeitable  lodge  was  held  at  Canterbury, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Arch  Bishop  bimselit. 
When  King  Henry  was  able  to  take  into  bis  own 
hands  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  form 
an  opinion  of  his  own  respecting  the  use  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  in  order  to  atone 
for  the  rigorous  conduct  of  his  parliament,  he  not 
only  permitted  the  order  to  hold  their  meetings 
without  molestation,  but  honoured  the  lodge  by  his 
presence  as  a  brother.  Before  he  was  initiated, 
however,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  he  seems  to 
have  examined  with  scrupulous  care,  the  nature  oi 
the  institution,  and  to  have  perused  theiharges  and 
regulations  of  the  fraternity,  as  collected  from  their 
ancient  records.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  re¬ 
cord  written  in  the  reign  of  bis  successor,  Edward 
IV,  and  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  in  King  Henry’s 
own  hand  writing,  which  is  familiar  to  every  per¬ 
son  who  has  studied  the  history  of  our  order^.  This 
manuscript  consists  of  questions  and  answers  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  tendency  of  Freemasonry, 
and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  king’s  examinatioa 
of  some  of  the  brethren  before  he  became  a  member 
of  the  fraternity.  It  was  first  procured  from  the  Bod- 
Ican  library  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke,  who  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  several  ex¬ 
planatory  notes||.  In  the  title  of  the  manuscript,  it 
IS  said  to  h  ive  been  faithfully  copied  from  the  band 
writing  of  King  Henry  VI.  by  John  Leland,  anti¬ 
quarian,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  antiquary  of  that  name  who  lived  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  was  appointed  by  King  Henry 
VIII.  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  to  search  for, 
and  save  such  books  as  were  worthy  of  preservation. 
As  this  manuscript  was  originally  printed  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  I  was  led  to  inquire  what  grounds  there  were 
for  believing  that  the  explanatory  notes,  and  the 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  which  accompany  it 
were  the  production  of  Mr.  Locke.  But  I  found  that 
this  had  uniformly  been  takes  for  granted  by  every 

*3  Henry  VI.  c''.».  i.  A.  D'  1426,  sec  Ruffhead's  6tatatei. 
Dr.  Plot’s  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  chap.  vMi  p.  318- 
t  Manuscript  Register  of  William  Molart,  prior  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  p.  entitled,  Libfratio  gmtraiit  Ehomini  Oulitlttii, 
priurit  Kcelttiaa  Christi  Cuntuarentin,  erga/istum  natalis 
J/oiuini  H29.  In  this  refrister  are  mentioned  the  names  of  tha 
maslers,  wardens,  and  otner  members  of  the  lodge- 

^  VVe  have  hitherto  been  careful  to  bring  forward  no  faeU 
u|>on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  records,  or  the  (pinions  of  Free¬ 
masons;  such  evidence,  indeed,  can  never  satisfy  the  minds  of 
the  uninitiated  public.  But  when  these  records  contain  facts, 
the  fabrication  of  which  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  fraternity, 
they  may,  in  this  case,  be  entitled  to  credit;  or,  when  facts 
which  do  reflect  honour  upon  the  order,  are  c  mArmed  by  evi¬ 
dence  from  another  quarter,  the  authority  of  the  record  entitlea 
them  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  credit.  With  respect  to  the 
facts  mentioned  in  the  text,  we  have  not  merely  ths  awbonty 
of  the  record  and  manusrript  alluded  to,  but  we  ha*e  proof  that 
there  was  no  collusion  in  the  case;  for  the  record  is  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Constitutions  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  had  neithci 
seen  or  heard  of  the  manuscript- 
It  This  Manuscript  was  Arst  printed  at  Frankfort  in  ITtrs,  and 
aflerwards  re-pnnted  in  the  London  Geotlt'num’s  Mag.,/inc  for 
I7.6&  It  may  nc  scan  in  the  lires  of  Le>and.  Hearne,  and 
Wo<>d,  8vo.  Oxford,  17T2.  vol.  i.  up-  96,  104.  Appendix.  No. 
viii.;  m  Preston’s  Illustrations  of  Masonry,  p-  llv.  aad  in  Dtr- 
mott’s  Ahiman  Rezon,  p.  xiv. 
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writer  on  the  subject,  though  the  circumstance  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  folio  edition  of  Mr.  Locke’s  works 
The  style  of  the  letter,  however,  and  the  acutenes.s 
of  the  annotations,  resemble  so  much  that  philoso¬ 
pher’s  manner  of  writing,  and  the  letter  is  so  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Mr.  Locke’s  real  situation  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deny  their  authenticity.  In  the  letter  itself,  whjch 
is  dated  6th  May  1696,  Mr.  Locke  remarks  that  he 
composed  the  notes  for  the  sake  of  Lady  V.  sham, 
who  was  become  very  fond  of  masonry,  and  that  the 
manuscript  had  so  much  excited  his  own  curiosity, 
that  he  was  determined  to  enter  into  the  fraternity 
the  next  time  he  went  to  London,  which,  he  adds, 
will  be  very  soon.  Now  Mr.  Locke  was  at  this  time 
residing  at  Oates,  the  country  seat  of  Sir  Francis 
Masham,  as  appears  by  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Molyneaux,  which  is  dated  Oates,  March  30th,  1696; 
and  it  appears,  that  he  actually  went  to  London  a 
short  time  after  the  6th  of  May;  for  another  letter 
to  the  same  gentleman  is  dated,  London,  2d  July, 
1696^.  Notwithstanding  these  fects.  Dr.  Plot  main¬ 
tains  that  Free  Masonry  was  not  patronized  by  King 
Henry  VI. H  and  that  those  who  have  supported  a 
different  opinion,  were  ignorant  «f  the  laws  and 
chronicles  of  their  own  country.  Dr.  Plot  may  have 
been  a  good  chemist  and  natural  historian,  but  when 
our  readers  hear  upon  what  foundation  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  opinion,  they  will  agree  with  us  in  think¬ 
ing  that  he  was  a  bad  logician.  He  observes,  that 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  king’s  minority,  prohibiting 
•ill  general  assemblies  and  chapters  of  Free  Masons, 
and  that  as  this  act  was  not  repealed  till  1562,  by  5th 
Elizabeth,  chap  4.  it  was  impossible  that  Freemason¬ 
ry  could  be  patronized  in  the  same  reign  in  which 
it  was  prohibited.  The  fact  is,  that  the  act  was  not  re¬ 
pealed  by  5th  Elizabeth,  cap.  4.  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  single  word  about  Freemasons.  If  Dr.  Plot’s 
argument, therefore,  proves  any  thing,  it  would  prove 
that  Freemasonry  has  not  been  patronized  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  for  that  act  has  never  yet  been  re¬ 
pealed.  But  supposing  that  it  was  repealed,  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  statute  in  Henry’sreign  might  never  have  been 
in  execution,  as  very  often  happens;  and  Dr.  Plot  put 
himself  remarks,  that  the  act  5th  Elizabeth  was  not 
observed.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  impossible,  it  is  highly  probable  that  King  Hen¬ 
ry  patronized  the  fraternity.  When  they  were  per¬ 
secuted  by  his  parliament,  he  was  only  three  years 
of  age,  and  could  neither  approve  nor  disapprove  of 
its  sentence;  and  it  was  very  natural,  when  lie  came 
to  the  years  of  maturity,  that  he  should  undo  a  deed 
which  his  parliament  had  dishonourably  done. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


t  I^ockr'i  Works,  folio,  vol.  3. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 
From  a  corretpondent- 

The  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  celebrated 
^  Ark  Lodge,  No. 271,  Coxsackie,  with  much  spirit. 
The  morning  being  very  cloudy,  and  the  atmosphere 
ndicating  rain,  a  doubt  deterred  many  from  attend¬ 
ing,  whose  hearts  were  with  us,  and  the  procession 
did  not  start  till  two  hours  later  than  had  been  ad¬ 
vertised.  Notwithstanding  the  unpromising  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  morning,  the  weather  was  much  finer 
than  a  more  sunny  day  would  have  been;  and  many 
visiting  brethren  collected  from  Catskill,  Athens, 
Hudson,  Kinderhook,  Chatham,  Westerlo,  and  Rens- 
sellaerville.  The  procession  moved  from  the  Lodge 
Rooms  at  12  o’clock,  down  Williams-street,  to  Jones’ 
Hotel,  where  they  were  joined  by  Lafayette  En¬ 
campment  of  Knights  Templar,  thence  to  the  church, 
where  the  anthem,  “  O,  praise  the  Lord  with  one 
consent,”  was  performed  by  a  choir,  which  did  hon¬ 
our  to  themselves  and  their  leader;  after  which  the 
ceremonies  proceeded  in  the  following  order : 

Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Livingston. 

Music — a  Hymn. 

Sermon,  by  Rev.  Br.  Smith 
Prayer,  by  the  same. 

Music— ^iardini’s  Cambrige. 

Benediction.  . 

The  procession  then  moved  to  Jones’,  where  120 
brethren  sat  down  to  dinner,  prepared  for  them  in  a 
bower.  After  dinner,  the  following  toasts  were  of¬ 


fered,  accompanied  with  appropriate  music  from  the 
Westerlo  Band. 

1.  By  W.  M  .  W’m.  Kirtland.  The  Right  Worship¬ 
ful  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

2.  By  the  Commandant  of  Lafayette  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templar.  The  memory  of  Zerrubbabel, 
whose  hands  laid  the  foundation  of  the  second  Tem¬ 
ple,  with  the  prophecy  that  his  hands  should  finish- 
ish  it. 

3.  By  the  Senior  W’ardcn  of  Ark  Lodge.  The 
memory  of  John  the  Baptist. 

4.  By  the  W.  M.  of  Hudson  Lodge.  Friendship, 
Morality,  and  Brotherly  Love. 

5.  By  Br.  Judge  Van  Bergen.  The  Mason’s  wid¬ 
ow — May  her  dearest  hopes,  which  sprout  from  her 
husband’s  grave,  be  ever  watered  by  tlie  dews  of  Ma¬ 
sonic  charity. 

6.  By  the  W'.  M.  of  A^  luni  Lodge.  The  fair 
friends  of  our  institution — Though  they  are  debarred 
from  a  participation  in  the  secrets  of  our  Order,  they 
are  the  first  to  share  the  secrets  of  our  affections. 

Many  other  excellent  sentiments  were  offered, 
but  at  that  time  not  expecting  to  fiirnish  a  report 
for  publication,  they  were  forgotten,  or  remembered 
too  faintly  to  attempt  an  accurate  transcript.  The 
exercises  of  the  day  were  such  as  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  and  the  brethren  retired  at  an  early 
hour  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  discourse  of  Br.  Smith  may  he  ranked  among 
the  first  productions  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  lioped’that  an  address  of  such  real  worth  to 
fraternity  may  have  the  circulation  which  it  de¬ 
serves,  and  which  the  present  state  of  our  institution 
requires.  Br.  S.  cannot,  I  think,  refuse  a  copy  for 
the  press,  consistent  with  his  views  of  Masonic  duty. 

A  large  and  respectable  concourse  of  citizens 
were  brought  together  as  spectators,  but  no  disor¬ 
derly  conduct  of  any  kind  was  seen ;  as  though  the  im¬ 
pression  of  Masonic  harmony  had  even  cast  aside 
their  intemperate  passions,  and  restrained  the  spirit 
of  contention  among  the  tininitiated. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  citizens  at  large,  and  to 
the  the  choir  of  singers  in  particular,  for  their  cheer¬ 
ful  and  efficient  assistance;  and  indeed,  to  he  impar¬ 
tial,  and  point  out  every  thing  deserving  of  praise, 
would  require  a  better  informed  ami  more  able  pen 
than  that  of  A  VISITING  BROTHER. 

INSTALLATION  AT  GIBBONSVILLE. 

On  the  24th  inst.  Evening  Star  Lodge,  No.  466 
was  installed  at  Gibbonsville,  in  ancient  form.  The 
ceremonies  of  installation  were  performed  by  R  W. 
Ebt'nezcr  .Wadsworth,  Grand  Secretary,  by  virtue 
of  a  special  authority  from  the  M.  W.  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter.  The  R.  W.  and  Rev.  I.,eland  Howard,  Grand 
Chaplain,  delivered  a  very  able  and  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  attention  by  a 
large  body  of  masons,  and  tlie  concourse  of  specta¬ 
tors,  who  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
officers  were  invested  with  their  authority,  the  craft 
were  called  from  labour  to  refreshment,  and  their 
meeting  closed  with  the  interchange  of  sentiment, 
and  that  flow'  of  masonic  feeling,  which  the  day  and 
event  were  calculated  to  inspire. —  Troy 

"UEN^ALlHlANirR.  .vlJH a'PTER  0F~ 
THi:  VmTED  STATES. 

A  Septennial  meeting  of  the  General  Grand  Chap¬ 
ter  will  be  holden  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the 
second  Thiiis.lay  of  September  next,  being  tlie  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  month,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  A 
full  representation  is  requested,  as  important  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  submitted.  By  order  of  the  M.  K.  G.  G. 
H.  Priest.  JOHN  ABBOT,  G.  G.  S. 

JVestford,  {Mass.')  June  12,  1S26. 

EXPULSWX.— ROMAN  LODGE,  No.  79. 

At  a  meeting  of  Roman  Lodge,  No.  79,  on  the 
30tli  day  of  May,  A.  L.  5826,  it  was  unanimously  re¬ 
solved,  that  SIMON  MATTESON  be  e.xpelled 
from  said  Lodge,  for  grossly  unmasonic  conduct. 

Published  by  order  of  the  Lodge,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

_ HAROLD  H. 

In  1436  we  find  the  Bishop  Hola,  in  Iceland, 
whimsically  enough,  hiring  the  master  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant  ship  to  sail  to  Iceland,  as  his  proxy, 
and  to  perform  the  necessary  visitation  of  his  see; 
the  good  prelate  dreading  in  person  to  encounter  the 
boisterous  Northern  Ocean. 


ARTS  AND  SOnurORS. 


O.v  Gold  op  Pleasure,  and  its  Oil.  Gold 
of  pleasure,  the  myagrum  sativum  of  the  botanists, 
IS  often  found  growing  wild  in  England,  especially 
among  flax,  and  seems  to  be  imported  into  this  coun¬ 
try  a'ong  w  ith  the  linseed  from  Danzic  and  Russia 

It  is  largely  cultivated  in  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  the  oil  which  is  yielded  by  the  seed,  and  which  is 
esteemed  by  painters;  assiso  for  making  black  soap, 
and  especially  for  burning  in  lamps. 

The  gold  of  pleasure  will  grow  on  very  poor 
land;  it  requires  rain  soon  after  it  is  sown,  and  the 
seed  ripens  in  about  three  months.  The  seed  is  said 
not  to  grow  after  it  is  a  year  old;  it  is  extremely 
small,  so  much  so  that  two  pounds  and  a  half  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  an  acre;  hence  it  is  mixed  with  sand  in 
order  to  distribute  equally.  The  land  is  prepared 
by  two  ploughings  and  a  harrowing.  If  the  plants 
come  up  too  close,  they  arc  thinned  to  about  six  inch¬ 
es  distance  from  uaclr  other.  As  soon  as  the  plant 
becomes  yellow,  it  is  begun  to  be  gathered  as  quick 
ly  as  possible,  as  the  small  birds  are  so  fond  of  the 
seed,  that  the  crop  would  otherwise  soon  disappear 
The  seeds  are  beat  out  by  a  rod,  or  light  flail;  and 
after  being  kept  a  month,  arc  sent  to  the  oil  mill. 

This  oil  is  also  used  in  France,  where  it  goes  by 
the  improper  name  of  huill  de  camomile,  instead  ot 
huile  de  cameline;  it  is  also  called  there,  csssence 
d’Allemagne. 

It  has  been  called  in  England  by  the  name  of  oil 
sesamum;  but  at  present  is  scarcely  known  in  the 
shops. 

The  oil  burns  uncommonly  bright,  and  is  an  excel 
ccllent  lump  oil 


On  Silvering  a.nd  Gilding  by  powdereit 
Tin.  The  Moschus  and  Nusquashesof  India,  use 
an  application  in  ornauicnting  their  work  that  stands 
the  efl'ect  of  the  weather,  which  nearly  equals  pil 
ding,  and  costs  little  more  than  common  paint 
which  might  be  useful  in  this  country,  for  the  orna 
menting  and  preserving  iron  work  with  a  smooth 
surface,  as  chain  bridges,  bic. 

In  puparing  the  fictitious  gilding,  a  quantity  of 
pure  tin  is  melted  and  poured  into  a  box,  which, 
with  them,  is  only  a  joint  of  bamboo,  closed  at  both 
ends,  except  the  perforation  at  which  the  tin  is  pou 
red  in,  which  is  instantly  plugged  up.  The  bamboo 
is  then  violently  shaken,  while  the  tin  is  melted, 
which  makes  the  metal  assume,  when  cold,  the  form 
of  a  very  fine  gray  powder;  this  is  then  sifted,  to 
separate  any  course  particles,  and  is  mixed  with  mel¬ 
ted  glue.  When  it  is  to  be  applied,  it  should  he  re 
duced,  by  the  addition  of  water,  to  the  consistence 
of  a  thin  cream,  and  is  laid  on  with  a  soft  brush  likt 
ordinary  paint;  when  dry,  it  appears  like  a  coat  of 
common  gray  water-colour,  until  it  is  gone  over  with 
an  agate  burnisher,  and  then  forms  a  bright  uniform 
surface  of  polished  tin;  a  coating  of  white  or  gold 
coloured  oil  varnish  is  immediately  laid  over  it,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  may  be  intended  to  imitate  silvering  or 
gilding. 

They  use  it  for  covering  wood  or  leather,  or  other 
articles  in  constant  wear,  as  it  is  very  ornamental, 
and  resists  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

The  powder  is  the  same  as  that  sold  by  the  drup 
gists  under  the  name  of  powdered  tin;  but  thier  pow 
der  is  not  usually  fine  enough.  If  the  glue  is  too 
strong,  the  burnisher  hat  no  efl'ect:  and  if  too  weak, 
the  tin  crumbles  off  under  the  agate. 


Chro-mate  of  lead  in  the  arts  In  the  an 
nals  of  philosophy  Mr.  Badams  has  described  the 
results  of  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  com 
position  of  scarlet  Chromate  of  Lead,  and  recom¬ 
mends  it  as  a  fast  color  for  calico  printing,  and  a  du¬ 
rable  pigment  for  artists  in  oil  or  water.  In  respect 
to  the  first  object,  he  states,  that  the  practice  of  the 
calico-printer  in  making  fast  the  yellow  chromate, 
will  teach  him  how  to  apply  the  scarlet.  When 
ground  up  with  oil,  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  possess 
es  as  a  pigment  great  body.  It  is  not  degraded  in  its 
hue,  like  verinillion,  by  an  admixture  with  white 
lead;  it  mingles  with  other  colors,  and  after  a  long 
exposure,  shews  no  change  by  time  Its  character 
as  a  water  color  is  not  so  well  ascertained.  Mr 
Badams  observes,  that  if  it  succeed,  no  tint  would  be 
a  more  desirable  accession  to  the  pallet  than  a  bright 
and  permanent  scarlet  or  scarlet  orange. 


No.  :23.J 


THK  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCKLLANEOUa  ALBUM. 


Solar  Spots.  The  solar  spots  have  been  of 
.rreatsr  magnitude  during  the  past  month  that  for 
many  months  preceding;  the  nucleus  of  one,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  22,000  miles  in  diame¬ 
ter,  vras  broken  into  three  distinct  pieces,  the  umbra 
having  a  defined  circular  boundary.  In  the  short 
upace  of  a  fewr  hours  i  furrow  was  observed  proceed¬ 
ing  from  this  spot,  and  extending  itself  with  aston¬ 
ishing  rapidity  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  greatest 
length  of  the  source  from  which  it  issued.  These 
appearances  indicate  the  existence  of  a  more  power¬ 
ful  agent  than  any  that  are  analogous  on  this  earth. 

Without  insisting  on  the  hypothesis,  it  is  merelv 
surmised,  whether  the  conjunctions  of  the  two  infe 
rior  planets  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  occurred  on 
the  same  day  (10th  March,)  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  spots  were  traversing  the  sun’s  disk,  might 
have  some  connexion  with  these  phenomena.  It 
will  appear,  from  the  following  reasoning,  to  be  at 
least  as  rational  as  many  theories  which  nave  been 
advanced  to  account  for  these  astonishing  appear¬ 
ances  on  the  solar  orb. 

\Vc  would  first  advert  to  the  tides  of  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere  of  onr  earth,  which  are  affected  bv 
lunar  intluence.  The  sun  is  agitated  about  the  coro- 
raun  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  which  i* 
not  in  the  sun's  centre,  though  never  without  its 
•ircumferencc.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  not  only 
the  nearest  bodies  to  the  sun,  but  the  densest  in  the 
system;  for  the  density  of  the  sun  being  taken  ns 
1  2-13,  Mercury  will  be  9 1-8  and  Venus  .5 11-15.  The 
solar  atmosphere  is  an  elastic  tluid,  which  extends 
to  a  height  not  less  than  1843  miles,  nor  more  than 
27C5  miles.  Lastly,  gravity,  or  attraction,  is  as  the 
distance  and  quantity  of  matter  in  bodies.  M.iy  we 
not  then  infer  that  the  combined  action  of  these 
dense  bodies,  of  so  much  greater  density  than  the 
lull  itself,  and  so  near  the  sun,  withdrew  the  solar 
atmosphere,  and  thus  uncovered  its  opaque  body? 

VARIETY. 

A  WEST  INDIA  PARSON. 

[From  Col.  riilse’s  Six  Months  in  tltc  Wi-st  Indies.] 

The  church  iu  Roseau  is  well  sit.i  trd  and  tolcr- 
ibly  furnished  without,  but  the  interior  is  in  a  mi 
wrable  state.  The  common  pitch  pme,  when  tin 
painted,  has  a  particularly  uii|)!easant  eifect  iu  a  hot 
.limate;  it  always  oj)prcs.sed  me  in  a  remarkable 
Tianner.  About  a  hundred  persons,  chiefly  colour¬ 
ed,  attended  the  morning  service;  they  had  few 
books,  and  apparently  came  for  the  purjiose  of  see¬ 
ing  the  bishop;  certainly  with  one  or  two  excep 
tions,  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  wiih  the  or¬ 
dinary  ritual  of  the  cstabSished  religion.  The  church 
'f  Kngland  indeed  does  not  iloiirish  in  Dominica, 
which,  considering  the  great  capacity  and  spirituous 
affeclion.s  of  the  present  worthy  recumbent,  i.s  a  m.it- 
ter  of  surprise.  I  believe  there  arc  two  thoiis  uid 
I’rotcstants  in  this  colony,  of  which  number  the 
Methodists  form  the  larger  part;  about  1(),000  are 
Papists,  under  the  care  of- three  Spanish  priests,  so 
'hat  it  is  consolatory  to  the  sympathies  of  obc*  ;  and 
iiquescent  men  to  know  that  if  true  religion  thrive 
not  ill  Dominica,  at  least  its  minister  does,  upon  an 
ample  salary,  and  just  so  much  breathing  cxerci.se  o’ 
Sundays  as  may  conduce  to  a  good  digestion  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Not  that  I  would  be  thought  to  im¬ 
peach  the  zeal  of  the  rector  of  Roseau;  very  f.ir  from 
It;  it  is  too  well  known  to  b<.  ouestioned;  and  it  ar¬ 
gues  an  unusual  degree  of  apathy  cr  stubbornness  in 
those  who  are  the  daily  witnesses  of  it,  that  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  not  more  perceptible. 

Mr.  Newman  is  great  and  remarkable;  but  he  is 
not  so  great  and  remarkable  as  his  predecessor  Mr. 
Audain.  This  Mr.  Audain  w.ts  a  parriot ;  few  of  his 
cloth  like  him;  he  was  not  content  with  praying  a- 
gainst  the  enemies  of  his  country —  he  fought  against 
them  also.  St.  Fetcr  certainly  owned  a  boat,  and 
the  authorized  translation  (Mr.  Audain  loved  literal 
orthodoxy)  intimates  a  partnership  omongst  some  of 
the  apostles  in  a  ship.  So  Mr.  Audain  bu'.it  a  schoon¬ 
er,  and  carried  on  for  many  years  a  system  of  practi 
cal  polemics  with  the  disputants  of  the  French  school 
to  his  own  abundant  profit  and  notoriety.  It  is  even 
yet  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  inhabitants  ofl 
Roseau,  with  how  joyful  a  rapture  this  holy  Domi¬ 
nican  once  broke  utf  the  service  on  a  Sunday,  unable 
to  repress  the  emotions  of  his  triumph  on  seeing  the 


vessel  of  his  faith  sail  into  the  bay  w'ith  a  dismasted 
barque  laden  with  sugar,  rum  and  other  Gallic  va¬ 
nities  from  Martinique*. 

It  was  siiortly  after  this  event  that  the  star  of  Au¬ 
dain  began  to  wax  dim.  His  zeal  was  equally  great, 
.ind  his  courage  undaunted,  but  his  evil  destiny  met 
him  at  every  turn.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  met 
!iim  one  d  y  in  the  streets  of  Bassaterre,  in  St.  Kitts, 
surrounded  by  negroes,  to  whom  he  was  distributing 
plantains,  yams,  potatoes  and  other  eatables,  and 
holding  private  talk  with  them ^11  by  turns.  Hav¬ 
ing  caught  my  friend’s  eye,  he  came  up  to  him  and 

said,  “  I  am  going  to  smuggle  all  these - rascalls 

ihis  evening  to  Gaudaloupo.”  He  did  so  in  his 
schooner,  but  remained  himself  on  shore.  A  priva¬ 
teer  of  Nevis  captured  the  smuggler  before  she  could 
get  to  her  market.  Audain  became  furious,  went 
himself  to  Nevis,  and  challanged  the  owner  of  the 
privateer  to  fight.  The  challenge  was  not  accepted, 
.md  Audain  immediately  posted  the  name  of  the  rc- 
cussant,  as  that  of  a  scoundrel,  on  the  court  house. 
He  himself  kept  watch  for  two  days  on  the  platform, 
sviih  a  sword  by  his  side  and  four  pistols  stuck  in  his 
belt,  to  see  if  any  one  dared  to  touch  the  >?iields. 

.Audain  fitt#l  out  another  schooner  and  cruised  in 
her  himself.  But  fate  was  too  heavy  for  him,  though 
ho  struggled  against  it  like  a  man.  On  the  second 
day  a  large  vessel  was  seen  to  leeward ;  he  ascertain¬ 
ed  her  to  be  wholly  unarmed,  bore  down  upon  her 
as  upon  a  certain  prey.  Wlicn  he  came  within  pis¬ 
tol  sliot,  fourteen  masked  ports  wore  opened  and  as 
many  guns  pointed  at  him  through  them.  Audain 
was  obliged  to  strike  in  an  instant,  and,  with  his  tar- 
nente  ,  succeeded  in  secreting  himself  under  the  wa- 
er  casks  in  tlic  hold  of  his  schooner.  Tliesc  two  lay 
all  night  un.ler  the  casks,  but  in  the  morning,  upon 
firthcr  searcli  their  asylum  was  discovered.  They 
were  brought  upon  <leck,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
>n  the  point  of  hewing  them  by  inches,  wlicn  their 
aptain  exclaimed  with  rapidity,  “  Hold,  all!  this 
man’s  life  is  sacred,  .ind  the  other’s  too  for  his  sake.” 
.Audain  had  formerly  done  the  Spaniard  great  ser¬ 
vice  at  St.  Thomas’s,  and  it  now  saved  his  own  and 
his  carpenter’s  life. 

L'p  to  this  time  Audain,  though  occasionally  non¬ 
resident  for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  had  continued  the 
minister  of  Roseau,  lie  was  a  singularly  eloquent 
preacher  in  the  pathetic  and  sausory  style,  and  he 
rarely  failed  to  tlraw  down  tears  upon  the  checks  of 
those  who  lieard  him.  llis  manners  were  fine  and 
gentle,  atrl  liis  appearance  even  venerable.  He 
w.is  hospitable  to  the  rich  and  gave  aims  to  the  poor. 
But  his  repealed  losses  were  such  as  to  bear  a  royal 
merchant  down,  and  the  Dominicans  became  more 
scrupulous,  and  a  governor  came  who  knew  not  Au¬ 
dain.  So  Audain  abdicated  the  pulpit  of  Kosseiu. 

Privateering  am'  smuggling  had  failed;  so  now 
he  commenced  honest  trader.  He  went  to  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  with  a  cargo  of  corn,  sold  it  well  and  lived 
on  the  island.  Hut  his  star  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 
;le  quarrelled  with  two  black  general  ofTicers,  fhal- 
l-  nged  them  and  shot  them  both  severely.  Chris- 
tophe  sent  for  him  anil  told  him  that,  if  the  men  re¬ 
covered,  it  was  well,  but  if  cither  of  them  died  he 
wou.d  hang  him  on  the  tamarind  tree  before  his  own 
door.  Audain  thought  the  men  would  die,  and  e- 
scaped  from  the  tamariud  tree  by  night  in  an  open 
boat. 

lie  now  settled  in  St.  Eustatius,  put  on  his  black 
coat  a^  iin  and  recommenced  clergyman.  St.  Eu 
statia  is  a  free  port;  yet  the  division  of  labour  has 
made  surprisingly  slow  advances  iii  it.  There  were 
many  religious,  but  no  priest,  iu  the  island  when 
Aud-tin  made  his  appearance  there.  He  was  be- 

•Thi*  ii  like  the  Cnrniih  vicar.  He  ws»  preaching  one  »(- 
temnon  in  a  •ea.iide  chnrch  dunnz  a  heavy  (outhvrest  ipUe, 
when  all  on  a  luddeii  his  aadience  be|rin  to  move,  take  down 
their  hala,anil  preaa  towards  the  do  ir.  Thr  vicar  havinit advan¬ 
tage  of  pulpit  ecjinence  and  long  e-xpciu- are,  imraedialt-ly  per¬ 
ceived  th.  cause,  and,  animated  witn  a  juvt  indignation  at  theii 
conduct,  ordered  them,  a>  they  valui  d  their  miuI'v  welfare,  to 
remain  quiet  till  the  end  of  the  aertnon.  The  good  man  in  hi» 
eagemeai  to  restrain  them  even  left  the  pu  pit.  and,  like  Aaron 
ran  into  the  midst  of  the  conzregation  reuu\,ni(  and  exhorling 
them,  till  he  reached  the  porch  ;  when.  'U'-U  r..’  ep  hu  yowii 
under  his  arm,  he  shouted  ou*.  ■  Now,  mvb  ys,  1. 1  us  start 
fair  !”  and  immciialely  teampered  ofl',  w  ith  ni.-  Hock  at  his 
heels,  to  aomiuister  Coniish  relief  to  a  distressed  merebant- 
m.vn . 

My  friend  Mr.  Oxley,  in  Rarbadoes,  says  he  wa»  present  at 
a  scene  in  Tortola,  where  Audain  figured  in  tke  naaaBcr  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text  ;  probably  it  happened  twice. 


come  liberally  minded  by  misfortune,  and  be  was 
always  actuated  by  a  faith  of  such  immense  catholi¬ 
city  that  it  comprehended  within  its  circle  every  ra¬ 
diation  of  opinion  from  the  centre  of  Cliristianity, 
as  the  felly  embraceth  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Au¬ 
dain  otl'ered  to  minister  to  all  the  sects  respectively, 
which  the  free  trades  thankfully  accepted.  In  the 
morning  he  celebrated  mass  in  French,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  he  read  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  afternoon  sprackened  the  Dutch  service,  and 
at  night  fall,  chauntedto  the  Methodists. 

His  star  descended  proner  and  proner,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  gaining  wealth  and  fame.  Audain 
was  a  married  man,  but  bis  wife  resided  and  still  re¬ 
sides  at  Bristol.  A  Dutch  widow,  rich,  pious  and 
large,  cast  a  widow’s  eye  on  Audain;  the  rigor  of 
creole  vidiiity  softened  under  the  afternoon  sprac- 
kenings  of  Audain,  as  Dutch  butter  melts  under  the 
kissis  of  Titan,  and  she  told  Audain  that,  if  Heaven 
had  made  her  such  a  man,  she  would  have  married 
twice.  The  hint  was  as  broad  as  herself,  but  Au¬ 
dain  liked  it  the  better  fur  its  dimensions,  and  mar¬ 
ried  her  on  the  spot,  sprackening  the  service  him¬ 
self. 

Audain  has  fought  thirteen  duels,  and  is  a  good 
boxer.  Once  upon  a  time,  he  fired  twice  without 
hitting;  upon  which  he  threw  down  the  pistol  on  the 
ground,  and  said  sternly  to  his  second,  “  Take  care 
that  does  not  happen  again!”  supposing  his  pistol 
had  not  been  charged  with  ball.  A  delay  occurred 
in  reloading  for  the  third  time,  upon  which  Audain 
.vent  up  to  his  antagonist,  squared  his  body,  saying 
“  Something  between, sc inething  between,  good  sir,” 
knocked  him  down  with  a  Hush  hit  on  the  nose. 

Audain  is  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  has 
wholly  reformed  his  manners,  he  loves  bis  Dutch 
wife,  and  savs  his  prayers  so  loud  at  night  as  to  dis¬ 
turb  his  negiiboiirs.  His  English  wife  sends  him  a 
Christmas  box  annually.  He  is  a  man  of  infinite  ta¬ 
lent,  and  lus  seen  the  world.  1  trust  the  report  is 
true,  that,  like  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and  Gaines  de 
I  Pusamonte,  he  is  writing  a  life  of  himself.  It  would 
'  be  the  most  interestuig  book  of  this  age.  If  he  does 
not,  these  few  lines  may  happily  serve  to  rescue  him 
from  an  oblivion  which  he  does  not  seem  to  deserve 

I  MADEIRA. 

[From  the  same  ] 

A  mnn  ought  to  have  more  phlegm  than  1  have, 
to  travel  with  serenity  in  Madeira-  When  you  in 
tend  to  make  an  excursion,  you  send  a  servant  to  the 
street  to  summon  the  muleteers.  At  the  word  down 
they  come  scampering  to  your  door,  men,  boys,  hor¬ 
ses,  mules  and  ponies.  Some  friends  of  mine  were 
going  with  men  to  Cavalliar’s  villa;  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  put  our  noses  out  of  the  court-yard,  a  re¬ 
gular  fight  began.  Three  men  laid  hold  of  me  by 
main  force;  my  left  leg  w.us  mounted  on  a  mule,  my 
right  stretched  across  a  horse,  and  the  bridle  of  a 
puny  tiiriist  into  my  hand.  I  swore  as  became  me; 
but  unfortunately  for  my  influence  iu  the  world,  I 
have  such  an  ungovernable  tendency  to  laughter  up¬ 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  that  Al  I  could  do  or 
say  excited  neither  remorse  nor  terror  in  these  fel¬ 
lows.  1  succeeded  at  length  in  righting  myself,  and 
sheered  off  on  the  horse.  When  we  were  ill  se.ited, 
the  vera  in  hand  and  all  ready,  “  Whoo!”  whistl'd 
our  natives;  “  Whoo!”  whistled  the  natives  in  the 
neighborhood;  the  muleteers  caught  hold  ot  their 
tails  by  their  left  hands,  ahd  began  to  goad  the  flanks 
of  the  animals  with  a  sm-rll  pike  in  t'leir  righ^ 
“Cara,  cara,  cavache,  caval”  shouted  they;  whi'h 
fairly  started  us,  and  away  we  went  at  full  gallop, 
through  the  jiebble  paved  streets,  the  horses  kicking, 
the  hoofs  clattering,  the  men  singing  and  scre.nni  ig 
and  goading,  and  the  old  women  runniiig  oar  oi  >  it 
way  as  fast  as  they  could.  I  was  so  convulsed  'viin 
laughter,  at  the  unspeakable  absurdity  of  the  scene, 
that  I  consider  it  a  very  great  mercy  that  I  neither 
killed  myself  nor  any  body  else. 

Ancient  W  suit  — A  cause  is  about  to  be  termina- 
fed  in  oneot  the  Gerin.  n  Courts  which  has  existed 
•  or  above  203  years.  It  w  as  a  cl;  im  for  5000  dollars 
li'om  the  city  of  Woims.  The  tribunal  has  given  a 
decision,  but  the  diiBcuUy  seems  to  be  about  finding 
the  heirs  of  the  claimant 

The  wife  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  died  on  the  1  Uh  ult 
She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Capenticr 
of  the  city  of  Lyons 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM.  [Vou  L 


POPUXiAR  TAIiXSS. 

THE  LYING  SERVANT. 

There  lived  in  Suabia  a  certain  lord,  pious,  just, 
and  wise;  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  have  a  serving  man, 
a  great  rouge,  and  above  all  much  addicted  to  the 
vice  of  lying.  The  name  of  the  lord  is  not  in  the 
story,  therefore  the  reader  need  not  trouble  himself 
about  it. 

The  knave  was  ^iven  to  boast  of  his  wondrous 
travels.  He  had  visited  countries  which  are  no 
where  to  be  found  in  the  map,  and  seen  things  which 
mortal  eyes  never  beheld.  He  would  lie  through 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  clock, — for  he 
dreamt  falsehoods  in  his  sleep  to  the  truth  of  which 
he  swore  when  he  was  awake.  His  lord  was  a  cun¬ 
ning  as  well  as  a  virtuous  man,  and  used  to  see  the 
lies  in  the  varlet’s  mouth,  so  that  he  was  often  caught, 
— hung  as  it  were  in  his  own  untruths  as  in  a  trap. 
Nevertheless  he  persisted  still  the  more  in  lies;  and 
when  any  one  said,  “  how  can  that  bet”  he  would 
answer  with  fierce  oaths  and  protestations,  that  so 
it  was.  He  swore,  stone  and  bone,  and  might  the 
devil  have  his  soul,  and  so  forth!  Yet  was  the  knave 
useful  in  the  household;  quick  and  handy:  there¬ 
fore  he  was  not  disliked  of  his  lord,  though  verily 
he  was  a  great  liar. 

It  chanced,  one  pleasant  day  in  spring,  after  the 
rains  had  fallen  heavily,  and  swollen  much  the 
floods,  that  the  lord  and  the  knave  rode  out  together, 
and  their  way  passed  tlurough  a  shady  and  silent  for- 
jest.  Suddenly  appeared  an  old  and  well  grown 
fox: — look!  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  knave, — 
look,  what  a  huge  beast!  never  before  have  I  seen  a 
Reynard  so  large! — Doth  this  beast  surprise  thee  by 
its  hugeness?  replyeth  straight  the  serving-groom, 
easting  bis  eye  slightly  on  the  animal  as  he  fled  for 
fear  far  aw<y  into  the  cover  of  the  brakes:  by  stone 
and  bone  I  have  been  in  a  kingdom  where  the  foxes 
are  big  as  are  the  bulls  in  this!  Whereupon,  hearing 
so  vast  a  lie,  the  lord  answered  calmly,  but  with 
mockery  in  his  heart, — in  that  kingdom  there  must 
be  excellent  lining  for  the  cloaks,  if  furriers  can 
there  be  found  well  to  dress  skins  so  large! 

And  so  they  rode  on;  the  lord  in  silence;  but 
soon  he  began  to  sigh  heavily.  Still  he  seemed  to 
wax  more  and  more  sad  in  spirit,  and  his  sighs  grew 
deeper  and  more  quick.  Then  inquired  the  knave 
of  the  lord  what  sudden  affliction,  or  cause  of  sor¬ 
row  had  happened.  Alas!  replied  the  wily  master, 

1  trust  in  heaven's  goodness  that  neither  of  us  two 
hath  to-day  by  any  frowardness  of  fortune,  chanced 
to  say  the  thing  which  is  not;  for  assuredly  he  that 
hath  so  done  must  this  day  perish.  The  knave,  on 
hearing  these  doleful  words,  and  perceiving  real  sor¬ 
row  to  be  depicted  on  the  paleness  of  his  master’s 
countenance,  instantly  felt .  s  if  his  ears  grew  more 
wide,  that  not  a  word,  or  a  syllable  of  so  strange  a 
discovery  might  escape  his  troubled  sense.  And  so, 
with  eager  exclamations  he  demanded  of  the  lord 
to  ease  his  suspense,  and  to  explain  why  so  cruel  a 
doom  was  now  about  to  fall  upon  companionable 
liars. 

Hear  then, dear  knave,  answered  the  lord  to  the 
earnestness  of  his  servant — since  thou  must  needs 
know,  hearken!  and  God  grant  that  no  trouble  come 
to  thee  from  what  I  shall  say.  To-day  we  ride  far, 
and  in  our  course  is  a  vast  and  heavy  rolling  flood, 
•f  which  the  ford  is  narrow,  and  the  pool  is  deep. 
To  it  hath  heaven  given  the  power  of  sweeping  down 
into  its  dark  holes  all  dealers  in  falsehood,  who  may 
rashly  put  themselves  within  its  truth  loving  current! 
But  to  him  who  hath  told  no  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of 
this  river: — Spur  we  our  horses,  knave, for  to-day 
•ur  journey  must  be  long. 

Then  the  knave  thought,— long  indeed  must  the 
journey  be  for  some  who  are  now  here :  and,  as  he 
spurred,  he  sighed  heavier  and  deeper  than  his  master 
had  done  before  him — who  now  went  gaily  on  nor 
ceased  he  to  cry,  Spur  we  our  horses,  knave,  for  to¬ 
day  our  journey  must  be  long! 

Then  came  they  to  a  brook.  Its  waters  were  small, 
and  its  channel  such  as  a  boy  might  leap  across. 
Yet  nevertheless,  tbe  knave  began  to  tremble,  and 
faulteringly  he  asked,  is  this  now  the  river  where 
harmless  liars  must  perish?  This!  ah  no,  replied  the 
lord:  this  is  but  a  brook — no  liar  need  tremble  here.! 
Yet  was  the  knave  not  wholly  assured;  and,  stcm-l 
mcring,he  said — my  gracious  lord,  thy  servant  now 


bethinks  him,  that  he  to-day  '  hath  made  a  fox  too 
huge,  that  of  which  he  spake  was  verily  not  so  large 
as  an  ox ;  but,  stone  and  bone,  as  big  as  is  a  goed-sized 
roe! 

The  lord  replied,  with  wonder  in  his  tone,  what 
of  this  fox  concerneth  me?  If  large  or  small  I  care 
not.  Spur  we  our  horses,  knave,  for  to-day  our  jour¬ 
ney  must  be  long!  • 

Long  indeed,  still  thought  the  serving  groom;  and 
in  sadness  he  Crosse^  the  brook.  Then  came  they 
to  a  stream,  running  quickly  through  a  green  mead¬ 
ow,  the  stones  showing  themselves  in  many  places 
above  its  frothy  water.  The  varlet  started,  and 
cried  aloud — another  river!  Surely  of  rivers  there  is 
to-day  no  end;  was  it  of  this  thou  talkedst  hereto¬ 
fore?  No,  replied  the  lord,  not  of  this:  and  more 
he  said  not:  yet  marked  he,  with  inward  gladness, 
his  servant’s  fear.  Because,  in  good  truth,  rejoined 
the  knave, — it  is  on  my  conscience  to  give  thee  note, 
that  the  fox  of  which  I  spake  was  not  larger  than  a 
calf!  Large  or  small,  let  me  not  be  troubled  with  thy 
fox:  the  beast  concerneth  not  me  at  all! 

As  they  qtiitted  the  woody  country,  they  perceiv¬ 
ed  a  river  in  the  way,  which  gave  sign  of  having 
been  swollen  by  the  rains;  and  on  itiRvas  a  boat. — 
This,  then,  is  the  doom  of  liars,  said  the  knave;  and 
he  looked  earnestly  towards  the  passage-craft.  Be 
informed,  my  good  lord,  that  Reynard  was  not  lar¬ 
ger  that  a  fat  wedder  s/ieep!  The  lord  seemed  angry, 
and  answered,  this  is  not  yet  the  grave  of  falsehood : 
why  torment  me  with  this  cursed  fox!  Rather  spur 
we  our  hoiscs,  for  we  have  far  to  go.  Stone  and 
bone,  said*  the  knave  to  himself,  the  end  of  my  jour¬ 
ney  approacheth! 

Now  the  day  declined,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
travellers  lengthened  on  the  ground ;  but  darker 
than  the  twilight  was  the  sadness  on  the  face  of  the 
knave.  And,  as  the  wind  rustled  the  trees,  he  ever 
and  anon  turned  pale,  and  inquired  of  his  master,  if 
the  noise  were  of  a  torrent  or  stream  of  water? 
Still,  as  the  evening  fell,  his  eyes  strove  to  dicover 
the  course  of  a  winding  river.  But  nothing  of  the 
sort  could  he  discorn,  so  that  his  spirits  began  to  re¬ 
vive,  and  he  was  fain  to  join  in  discourse  with  the 
lord: — But  the  lord  held  his  peace,  and  looked  as  one 
who  expects  an  evil  thing. 

Suddenly  the  way  became  steep,  and  they  descen¬ 
ded  into  a  low  and  woody  valley  in  which  was  a 
broad  and  black  river,  creeping  fearfully  along,  like 
the  dark  stream  of  Lethe,  without  bridge  or  bark  to 
be  seen  near.  Alas,  alas,  cried  the  knave,  and  the 
anguish  oozed  from  the  pores  of  his  pale  face.  Ah, 
miserable  me!  This  this  then  is  the  river  in  which 
liars  must  perish!  Even  so,  said  the  lord:  this  is  the 
stream  of  which  1  spake:  hut  the  ford  is  sound 
and  good  for  true  men:  Spur  we  our  horses,  knave, 
for  night  approacheth,  and  we  have  yet  far  to  go. 

My  life  is  dear  to  me,  said  the  trembling  serving- 
man;  and  thou  k  no  west  that  were  it  lost  my  wife 
would  be  disconsolate.  In  sincerity,  then,  I  declare, 
that  the  fox,  which  1  saw  in  the  distant  country,  was 
not  larger  than  he  who  Jledfrom  us  in  the  wood  this 
morning. 

Then  laughed  the  lord  aloud,  and  said.  Ho,  knave, 
Wast  thou  afraid  of  thy  life,  :ind  will  nothing  cure 
thy  lying?  Is  not  falsehood  which  kills  the  soul, 
worse  than  licath,  which  has  mastery  only  over  the 
body!  This  river  is  no  more  than  any  other;  nor 
hath  it  a  power,  such  as  I  feigned.  The  ford  is  safe, 
and  the  waters  gentle  as  those  we  have  already  pas¬ 
sed.  But  who  shall  pass  thee  over  the  shame  of  this 
day?  In  it  thou  must  needs  sink,  unless  penitence 
come  to  help  thee  over,  and  cause  thee  to  look  back 
on  the  gulph  of  thy  lies,  as  on  a  danger  from  which 
thou  hast  been  delivered  by  heaven’s  grace.  And, 
as  he  railed  against  his  servant,  the  lord  rode  on  in¬ 
to  the  water,  and  both  in  safety  reached  the  opposite 
shore.  Then  vowed  the  knave,  by  stone  and  bone, 
that  from  that  time  forward  ho  would  duly  measure 
his  words — and  glad  was  ho  so  to  escape.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  lying  servant,  and  the  merry  lord, 
by  which  let  the  readf  profit. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  ERASMUS; 

Or,  Bertrand  and  Eliza. 

The  pipt^  was  mute  in  the  valleys,  and  the  hills 
were  no  longer  responsive  to  the  vocal  reed. — 
Three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  young  and  gen¬ 
erous  Bertrand  was  assassinated  by  Caled  near  the 
castle  of  Erasmus,  his  lance  hung  inverted  on  his 


tomb,  and  his  honors  were  mingled  with  the  dust  of 
his  fathers. 

“  Oo!  when  shall  my  sufferings  have  an  end,  and 
the  grief-worn  frame  return  to  its  hindered  clay* 
Never  shall  thy  lovely  image  be  erased  from  my 
memory;  thy  virtues  are  engraved  on  my  heart!” 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  amiable  Eliza,  offering  her 
evening  orisons  at  the  shrine  of  her  beloved  Bei 
trand. 

Silence  held  her  still  domain  throughout  tbe  fer 
tile  plains,  save  where  the  distant  watch-dog  marked 
the  rural  hamlet.  Cynthia  had  gained  thu  summit 
of  the  azure  throne,  and  smiled  in  lucid  majesty  o’er 
the  blue  expanse.  All  nature  aided  the  solemnity' 
A  row  of  aged  oaks  led  to  a  cluster  of  s|u:ending 
firs,  which  discovered  a  marble  sepulchre  adorned 
with  military  trophies.  I'he  beautiful  Eliza,  am¬ 
iable  in  sorrows,  and  patient  in  afflictions,  graced 
the  awful  scene.  She  was  kneeling  in  a  posture  of 
adoration  and  prayer,  her  sable  garments  hung  loose 
in  melancholy  folds,  and  mingled  with  her  auburn 
tresses:  the  round  tear  of  affliction  stood  in  her  lan¬ 
guid  eye,  and  the  cypress  groves  reiterated  the  sigh.s 
of  a  broken  heart. 

In  the  midst  of  her  orisons,  Clifford,  (by  whose 
command  the  assassination  of  Bertrand  was  perpe¬ 
trated,)  appeared  before  the  sorrowful  Eliza.  Rage 
instantly  kindled  in  her  cheek,  and  reproaches  burst 
from  her  lips — “  Durest  thou,  perfidious  and  profane 
wretch,  approach  this  hallowed  place?  Ye  Gods, 
where  arc  your  avenging  bolts?  Why  sleep  the 
thunders  when  this  wretch  draws  near?  Dost  thou 
not  fear  the  anger  of  Almighty  power?  Oris  thy 
heart,  more  hard  than  adamant,  leagued,  with  the 
demons  of  revenge  to  ward  the  stroke  of  justice?” 

“  Chide  not,  too  lovely  fair  one,  (replied  the  re 
pentant  Clifford,)  it  was  love  for  thee  that  led  me 
onto  madness;  I  beheld  a  favored  rival  in  the  hap¬ 
py  Bertrand; — I  considered  life  without  thee,  as  an 
ocean  exposed  to  incessant  tempests,  but  with  thee, 
all  that  heaven  could  bestow  or  1  could  wish.  I 
vainly  thought  one  bar  alone  remained  between  me 
and  my  fancied  joys: — in  a  rash  moment  I  employed 
the  cursed  Caled  to  execute  the  fell  design;  he  obey¬ 
ed,  took  his  reward,  and  fled,  since  which  time  peace 
has  been  banished  from  the  breast  of  Clifford,  and 
soon  must  the  cold  hand  of  death  bring  him  to  an  ex¬ 
piation  of  his  crimes. 

“  And  dust  thou  talk  of  love,  abhorred  assassin? 
thou  who  hast  laid  low  the  image  of  perfection — 
my  Bertrand  was  the  first,  and  shall  be  the  last  my 
bleeding  heart  owned.  Hear  me,  beloved  shade, 
and  witness  fur  me  all  ye  cherubs  watching  around 
his  tomb,  ne’er  shall  Eliza  taste  of  pleasure  more 
till  we  shall  again  meet  in  the  fields  of  joys;  then 
shall  the  rays  of  endless  peace  and  love  dispel  the 
earthly  mists  of  painful  woe.”  Eliza  again  prostra 
ted  herself  before  the  shrine,  and  Clifford,  dejected, 
returned  through  the  avenue  to  the  castle. 

Alwin,  surnamed  the  Good,  (who  was  then  on  the 
throne)  hearing  of  the  so  rows  of  Eliza,  resolved 
to  undertake  the  cause  of  injured  innocence,  by  of- 
I  fering  a  considerable  reward  to  the  champion  who 
would  meet  Clifl'ord  in  single  combat.  The  time 
jof  the  approaching  tournaments  drew  on  apace;  at 
I  length  tbe  day  arrived,  appointed  for  the  cause  of 
Eliza.  The  circus  was  crowded  with  spectators. — 
The  king  was  seated  beneath  a  canopy  adorned  with 
the  riches  of  the  east, and  the  constant  fair  one  sat 
at  his  right  hand:  every  eye  was  centered  on  one 
object — the  injured  Eliza.  Clifford  appeared  in  the 
I  list,  and  the  trumpets  were  thrice  sounded;  a  stran 
ger  instantly  accepted  the  challenge;  his  helmet  of 
massy  gold  covered  his  face,  it  was  studded  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  the  nodding  plumes  shook  defiance  to 
his  foe;  his  armor,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  dar' 
ted  a  splendid  radiance  throughout  the  circus,  and 
the  blood-red  cross  on  his  breast  displayed  a  knight 
zealous  in  the  Christian  cause;  the  dignity  of  his 
appearance,  the  symmetry  of  his  shape,  and  the 
graceful  manner  with  which  he  took  up  the  glove, 
charmed  every  beholder.  Cliffurd,all  trembling,  ap¬ 
proached,  and  thus  addressed  the  multitude;  “  You 
sec  before  you  a  wretch  destined  by  the  hand  of  fate, 
to  meet  eternal  vengeance ;  fall  I  must,  if  not  by  the 
sword  of  my  accuser,  the  weight  of  my  own  sins 
must  soon  bring  me  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.” 

The  marshal  trumpets  were  again  flourished  and, 
the  champions  engaged.  For  some  time  the  victory 
was  doubtful,  till  at  length  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
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stranger  laid  the  loity  ClifTord  in  the  duat,  and  the 
circus  re-echoed  with  repeated  acclamations;  his 
wound  was  mortal,  and  his  friends  pthered  around 
him;  even  the  injured  Eliza  sympathised  in  the  tears 
shed  on  the  dying  penitent.  While  the  crowd  was 
attentive  to  the  departing  Clifi'ord,  a  man  muffled 
in  a  pilgrim’s  habit  pressed  forward,  and  tlirowing 
open  his  garment,  thus  addressed  the  vanquislted 
champion:  "  thoutnanof  sorrows,  behold  in  this  dis¬ 
guise  the  person  of  Gated,  once  thy  vassal, at  whose 
command  I  undertook  the  murder  of  the  worthy 
Bertrand ;  if  thou  hast  enough  of  life  to  hear  the 
event,  attend  and  learn.”  The  eyes  of  Clitfurd 
were  nearly  set  in  sight,  but  agitated  by  a  thousand 
emotions,  seemed  to  express  a  desire  to  hear  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  Caled,  who  thus  proceeded: — “  Urged  by 
your  entreaties,  and  the  horrid  purpose,  I  relented, 
and  discovered  my  intent  to  the  gallant  youth,  whom 
1  pressed  to  depart.  1  have  since  heard  he  rendered 
bimselffamous  on  the  plains  of  Palestine,  by  enlis¬ 
ting  in  the  Holy  War.  You  insisted  on  my  private¬ 
ly  burying  the  corpse  in  the  grave  leading  to  the 
castle  of  Erasmus;  thic  1  told  you  was  performed, 
and  the  amiable  Eliza  caused  a  shrine  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory.  1  received  my  reward  and  lied ;  dis¬ 
guised  in  a  pilgrim’s,  habit  1  followed  Bertrand  to 
Jerusalem;  but  my  search  was  in  vain;  for  soon  1 
heard  Bertrand  was  no  more.  Fliuhed  with  success, 
lie  joined  the  crosses  led  by  the  gallant  Richard,  and 
met  the  shaft  of  death  before  the  walls  of  Cyprus.” 
Hope,  horror,  and  despair  alternately  reigned  in  the 
bosom  of  Eliza  during  the  narrative,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  which  she  fell  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  vic¬ 
tor.  The  champion,  lifting  up  his  helmet,  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  “  behold!  (cried  the  stranger;  one 
whose  soul  is  linked  to  thine — revive,  thou  paragon 
of  excellency — ’Tis  Bertrand  calls  thee  back  to  life 
and  me!”  At  the  well  known  name,  Eliza  awaken¬ 
ed  from  her  trance,  and  after  gazing  some  time  with 
xpeechlcss  admiration,  at  length  articulated; — “It 
is,  it  is  my  long  lost  Bertrand!”  Clitford  lived  but 
a  few  moments  after  the  discovery — he  received  the 
pardon  of  the  injured  pair,  and  closed  his  eyes  in 
peace.  Bertrand  turned  to  the  astonished  Caled, 
and  embraced  him  as  a  friend,  every  eye  sparkled 
with  joy,  and  every  heart  participated  in  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Bertrand  and  Eliza. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Castle,  that  vir¬ 
tue  shall  meet  her  reward,  and  vice  be  humbled  at 
her  feet. 

After  paying  the  funeral  rites  to  tho  manes  of  the 
unfortunate  Clifford,  the  nuptials  were  consummated 
in  tlic  utmost  style  of  magnificence  at  Alwin’s  pal¬ 
ace.  Eliza  by  degrees  recovered  her  native  bloom 
I  —love  glistened  in  her  eye,  and  the  roses  revelled 
in  her  cheek.  Bertrand  again  displayed  his  tro¬ 
phies  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle,  and  again  assumed 
the  hero. 

The  pipe  once  more  gladdened  the  valley,  and  the 
hills  were  rendered  vocal  by  the  responsvie  notes  of 
the  reed.  Peace  spread  her  airy  wing  athwart  the 
verdant  plain,  and  the  vaulted  roofs  reverberated 
the  sound  of  the  harp  in  the  happy  Castle  of  Eras¬ 
mus. 


]MKISCSZ.IJUNrY. 


TALES  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

The  following  stories  were  related  to  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  diuring  his  stay  at  V’ieiina. 

A  German  merchant  happening  to  be  at  V’^enice  on 
business,  supped  every  night  at  a  small  inn,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  few  other  persons.  An  officer  of  the 
state  inquisition  came  to  him  one  evening,  and  order¬ 
ed  him  to  follow  whither  he  led,  and  to  deliver  to 
him  his  trunk,  after  having  put  his  seal  upon  it.  The 
merchant  asked  why  he  must  do  this,  but  received 
no  answer  to  his  inquiry,  except  by  the  officer’s  put¬ 
ting  his  hands  to  his  lips  as  a  signal  for  silence.  He 
then  muffled  his  head  in  a  cloak,  and  guided  him 
through  different  streets,  t*  a  low  gate  which  he  was 
ordered  to  enter,  and,  stooping  down,  he  was  led 
through  various  pas-sages  under  ground,  to  a  smal' 
dark  apartment,  where  he  continued  all  that  night. 
The  next  day  he  was  conducted  into  a  large  room 
hung  with  black,  with  a  single  wax  light,  and  a 
crucifix  on  its  mantle  piece.  Having  remained  here 
in  perfect  solitude  for  a  couple  of  days,  ho  taw  a  cur¬ 
tain  draw,  be  heard  a  voice  questioning  him  con¬ 


cerning  his  name,  his  business,  the  company  he  kept, 
and  particularly  whether  he  had  not  been  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  in  the  society  of  persons  who  were  men¬ 
tioned,  and  beard  an  abbe,  who  was  also  named, 
make  use  of  expressions  now  accurately  repeated. 
At  last  he  'was  asked  if  he  should  know  the  abbe  if 
he  saw  him,  and  on  bis  answering  that  he  should, 
a  long  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and  he  saw  this 
very  person  hanging  on  a  gibbet.  He  was  then  dis¬ 
missed. 

The  other  circumstance,  or  rather  combination  of 
circumstances,  happened  but  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Howard’s  visit  to  a  senator  of  this  republic.  Called 
up  from  bed  one  night,  by  an  officer  of  this  same  in- 
auisition,  and  commanded  to  follow  him,  he  obeyed 
tnc  summons,  and  found  a  gondola  waiting  near  his 
door,  in  which  he  was  rowed  out  of  the  harbour  to 
a  spot  where  another  gondola  was  fastened  to  a  post. 
Into  this  he  was  ordered  to  step,  and  the  door  of  the 
cabin  being  opened  he  was  conducted  into  it,  and, 
as  a  dead  body  with  a  rope  round  about  its  neck 
was  shown  to  him,  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  it.  He 
aaswered  that  he  did,  and  shook  through  every  limb 
as  he  spoke;  but  he  was  then  conveyed  back  to  his 
house,  and  nothing  more  said  to  him  on  the  subject. 
The  body  he  had  seen  was  that  of  the  tutor  to  his 
children,  who  had  been  carried  out  of  his  house  that 
very  night  and  strangled.  The  senator,  delighted 
with  this  young  man’s  conversation,  used  to  treat 
him  with  great  familiarity,  and  in  those  unguarded 
moments,  communicated  to  him  some  political  mat¬ 
ters  of  no  great  importance,  but  which  he  thought¬ 
lessly  mentioned  again  to  others;  an  imprudence  for 
which  he  paid  dearly  with  his  life,  whilst  his  gene¬ 
rous  patron  was  thus  admonished  of  his  indiscretion 
by  the  sight  of  bis  strangled  body. 


RiniccLOCs  Follies  committed  nv  some 
Ancients.  Xerxes  having  made  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  sea,  to  convey  his  army  out  of  Asia  into 
Europe,  which  by  a  furious  tempest,  and  the  rapidi¬ 
ty  of  the  current,  broke  to  pieces,  lie  was  so  angry 
at  it  that  he  sent  a  defiance  to  the  sea,  commanding 
his  officers  to  give  it  tiUO  stripes,  and  to  throw  fetters 
into  it  to  bind  it  to  a  calmer  behaviour;  but  as  if  all 
these  rigours  was  not  a  sufficient  chastisement,  with 
hot  irons  he  branded  ignominious  stamps  upon  it. 
“  O,  unruly  and  stubborn  waters,  your  sovereign 
lord  has  assigned  you  these  punishments,  in  revenge 
of  the  injuries  you  have  done  him,  and  now  will 
pass  over  you  in  spite  of  all  opposition.” 

The  great  Cham  of  Tartary,  every  d.iy  when  he 
had  dined  himself,  caused  a  noise  of  trumpets  to 
sound  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  to  notify  to  all  the 
kings  and  sovereign  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  that  the  great  Cham  bad  dined,  and  now  gave 
them  leave  to  goto  dinner. 

A  woman  of  a  very  nice  apprehension  complained 
to  the  minister  of  the  p.irish,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
of  an  iinsupportablc  affliction  she  uaily  underwent, 
which  was,  that  in  the  morning  she  was  necessitated 
to  put  on  her  clothes,  and  at  night  when  she  went 
to  bed,  was  obliged  to  put  them  ofi'again. 

Caligula,  the  Roman  emperor,  excessively  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  horse  he  had  that  was  named  Swiff, 
whom,  by  a  solemn  message  he  invited  to  supper 
with  himself  at  his  own  table,  caused  his  provender 
to  be  given  him  in  a  vessel  of  gold,  and  wine  in  ba¬ 
sins  of  thes.ime  inctul;  swore  by  his  health  and  for¬ 
tune,  promised  to  make  him  consul  of  Rome,  and 
was  vain  enough  to  have  done  it,  if  the  horse  had 
lived  to  the  next  election.  He  made  the  horse  a 
priest, colleague  with  him  in  the  empire;  his  stable 
was  a  sumptuous  palace,  built  with  marble,  his  man¬ 
ger  was  made  of  ivory,  his  harness  purple  with  a 
ewel  of  prerioug  stones  hanging  at  his  breast,  and 
lad  a  family,  servants,  and  his  house  richly  furnish¬ 
ed. 


THE  OLD  BACHEIXIRS  SOLILOfiUY. 

Alas!  what  a  poor,  solitary,  deserted  being  I  am! 
Ah!  had  I  my  time  to  come  over  ag.tin,  I  would  not 
be  now  sitting  alone  moping  over  my  joyless  fire — 
but  it  sen'es  me  right — I  do  not  deserve  to  have  the 
blessing  of  a  wife,  and  the  comfort  of  dear  sweet 
little  smiling  cherubs.  It  is  now  too  late,  so  it  is  of 
no  use  bemoaning  my  bard  lot.  Cruel  destiny — to 
think  that  my  brothers  are  at  this  moment  surroun¬ 
ded  with  every  enjoyment,  while  I,  witli  my  gouty 
t^etsit  here  miserable  and  alone^  Ah!  had  1  selec¬ 


ted  one  lovely  flower  to  place  within  my  bosom,  1 
now  had  been  blessed  with  the  fragrant  balm  of  do¬ 
mestic  consolation,  instead  of  roving  like  an  invid- 
uous  H  asp,  from  the  gaudy  tulip  and  nauseous  pop¬ 
py  to  the  poisonous  henbane  and  unnectareous  weed. 
Heavens!  how  I  detest  myself;  all  nature  execrates 
me  as  a  useless,  unfriended,  and  unblessed  member 
of  society,  to  the  public  good  of  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  contribute  a  share;  .instead  of  which,  I  have 
added  to  its  vices,  and  increased  the  number  of  its  un¬ 
protected  and  unallied  members!  Oh,  this  toe! 
Heavens,  what  a  twang!  Here,  you  vile  cringing 
sycophant  housekeeper,  send  for  the  doctor:  your 
only  care  is  to  enrich  yourself  by  plundering  me. 
You  vile  scoundrel  of  a  valet,  where  are  you,  sirrah! 
drinking  my  claret  instead  of  waiting  upon  me; 
bring  me  my  crutches,  and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  set 
you  all  to  rights — get  you  gone,  sir.  Ah!  it  is  of  no 
use:  if  I  turn  them  away,  faithless  varlets,  I  shall 
get  as  bad  in  their  places;  all  this  comes  of  being  an 
old  bachelor.  The  Romans  acted  wisely  in  doubly 
taxing  those  useless  members  of  the  community.  I 
wonder  that  our  legislature  has  not  taken  cogni¬ 
zance  of  this  growing  evil.  Bachelorship  should 
never  be  encouraged.  When  they  sit  writhing  with 
torture,  solitary,  without  one  to  speak  to,  or  any  one 
to  comfort  them  like  me,  then  bachelors  may  weep 
and  bemoan  themselves  in  secret,  and  learn  what 
they  have  lost  by  avoiding  matrimony.  Ah,  a  knock, 
some  one  is  coming;  I  must  again  play  the  hypocrite, 
put  on  a  smiling  countenance,  jest  and  be  merry  at 
the  expense  of  those  who,  obeying  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture,  enjoy  the  first  best  gift  of  heaven,  domestic 
bliss. 


HOW  TO  CUT  A  DASH. 

You  must  fall  upon  some  way  to  cheat  a  tailor  by 
getting  in  his  debt;  for  a  great  deal,  you  know  de¬ 
pends  upon  exteriors.  There  is  no  crime  in  this* 
for  you  will  pay  him  if  you  are  able— and  good 
clothes  are  very  necessary  for  a  dash. 

Tell  a  fine  story  to  some  acquaintance,  who  knows 
but  little  a'.oiit  you,  and  by  this  means  borrow  as 
much  money  as  will  furnish  you  with  a  very  small 
bamboo,  or  very  large  cudgel,  extremes  are  indis¬ 
pensable  for  a  good  dash. 

When  you  walk  in  the  street,  take  off  your  hat  to 
every  gentleman’s  carriage  that  passes.  You  may  do 
til®  same  to  every  pretty  woman;  for  if  she  is  well 
bred,  (you  being  smartly  dressed)  she  will  return 
the  compliment,  before  she  be  able  to  recollect 
whether  ymirs  be  a  face  she  has  seen  somewhere  or 
not — those  who  see  it  will  call  you  a  dashing  fellow. 

When  a  beggar  stops  you,  put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket,  and  tell  him  you  are  very  sorry  you  have 
got  no  change.  This,  you  know,  will  be  strict 
truth;  and  speaking  truth  is  a  commendable  quality. 
Or, if  it  suits  you  better,  bid  him  go  to  the  poor 
’iioiise;  this  you  may  easily  do  in  a  dashing  way. 

As  for  victuals,  you  must  run  in  debt  at  your  lod¬ 
ging-house.  You  have  nothing  to  do  when  the 
score  becomes  troublesome,  but  to  change  your  lod¬ 
gings — you  must  do  this  very  slily,  for  fear  you  shall 
be  obliged  to  cut  a  dash  behind  some  iron  barred 
window. 

Never  think  of  following  any  business — such  con¬ 
duct  is  unworthy  of  any  dasher. 

In  the  evening  never  walk  straight  along  tb«  foot¬ 
way,  but  go  in  a  zig  zag  direction.  This  will  make 
some  people  believe  you  have  been  dashing  down 
our  thr^e  bottles  after  dinner.  No  dasher  goes 
ome  sober. 


Harau  or  the  Mogul.  As  the  climate  obliges 
the  ladies  of  the  haram  towcar  only  very  light  dress¬ 
es,  there  are  some  manufactured  of  silk  of  so  fine  a 
texture,  that  the  whole  dress  does  not  weigh  more 
than  an  ounce!  They  repose  in  these  dresses,  which 
they  change  in  the  inornit^,  casting  aside  the  for¬ 
mer  as  of  no  further  use.  Every  day  they  assume  a 
dress  of  a  different  colour.  They  are  adorned  be- 
siJes  with  an  immense  quantity  of  jewels:  the  col¬ 
lar  of  their  robe  is  bordered  with  two  bands  of  dia¬ 
monds  enchased  in  the  centre  of  two  rows  of  pearls, 
crossing  upon  the  stomach.  Their  ear-rinn  and 
bracelets  are  of  surprising  beauty.  Their  fingers, 
and  also  their  toes,  which  are  bare  (the  feet  being 
covered  with  sandals  only,)  are  ornamented  equally 
with  the  most  beautiful  rings.  All  the  wives  of  the 
Mogul,  and  all  the  princesses,  bis  daughten,  carry 
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on  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  in  the  form  of  a  rinj;. 
a  small  looking-glass  bordered  with  pearls.  The^ 
cast  their  eyes  incessantly'  upon  this  mirror;  it  is 
with  them  the  occupation  of  every  moment.  Their 
most  becoming  ornament  is  a  golden  girdle  of  the 
breadth  of  two  fingers,  enriched  with  je  wels.  Man¬ 
tles  of  the  same  metal  are  suspended  to  it,  sewn  with 
diamonds,  whose  points  are  terminated  by  knots  of 
pearls.  What  is  very  surprising  is,  that  each  of  these 
ladies  has  a  change  of  six  or  eight  sets  of  these 
pearls.  [Catron's  Mogul  dynasty. 

THE  SSOBJTCm. 

ALB.VNY,  SATURDAY,  JULY  1.  1826. 

New  Subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  The  Escritoir,  if  applied  for  soon. 

Fourth  of  July.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
American  Independence  will  be  celebrated  in  ma¬ 
ny  places  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  the 
heart  can  wish  for;  but  our  own  ancient  city  will 
have  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  parsimonious  spirit 
which  has  uniformly  governed  it  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions,  is  still  predominant;  and  the  insipid  show 
which  fiequent  repetition  has  rendered  contempti¬ 
ble,  is  again  to  be  exhibited  as  an  evidence  that  wc 
venerate  the  spirit  of  ’76.  But,  some  will  say,  fifty 
years  have  passed  away  since  that  time — this  day 
is  of  little  consequence  to  us.  tSo,  in  truth,  fifty 
years  have  passed  away;  and  our  wealthy  and  liberal 
ones  seem  to  think  the  day  is  old  and  worn  cut;  and 
our  boasting  republicans  nod  assent,  and  sav, 

“  POOR  OLD  HOUSE,  LET  HIM  DIE.” 


Mrs.  Roy.4L.  We  last  week  promised  our  read¬ 
ers  that  we  would  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  would  enable  us  to  give  them  an  ide:i 
of  this  lady’s  notions  respecting  Albany.  We  con¬ 
fess  that,  were  it  not  for  our  promise,  we  have  little 
disposition  to  republish  much  of  her  nonsense;  yet 
some  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  are  done  J'oi 
iD  such  notable  style,  that  our  risible  faculties  have 
had  much  cause  for  action,  while  perusing  her  re¬ 
marks  upon  our  goodly  city.  Mrs.  Royal  is  truly 
original  in  every  particular;  and  we  think  that  all 
who  read  her  odd  description  of  her  odd  ideas,  must 
despair  of  ever  sitting  beside  her  on  the  pinnacle  of 
literary  fame.  We  should  not  think  it  worth  our 
while  to  notice  any  farther,  Mrs.  Royal  or  her  off¬ 
spring,  were  it  not  that  she  has  been  particularly 
lauded  by  some  of  our  eastern  brethren,  for  some 
virtue  which  we  have  neither  patience  nor  penetra¬ 
tion  enough  to  discover. 

The  volume  before  us  comprises  nearly  400  duo¬ 
decimo  pages,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of 
volumes,  which  promise  to  be  the  source  of  much 
amusement  to  those  who  feel  disposed  to  devote  a 
leisure  hour  to  the  perusal  of  their  contents.  This 
present  volume  contains  all  that  the  author  thought 
worth  noting  down  during  three  years  perigrioations 
in  these  United  Colonies.  “  July  the  Ist,  182«,*’  she 
mounted  her  trusty  charger,  at  St.  Stephens,  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  and  turned  his  head  tov/ards 
Huntsville,  where  she  arrived  in  due  season,  as 
sound,  in  both  “  wind  and  limb,”  as  when  she  started 
from  St.  Stephens.  At  this  period  she  commences 
her  ”  Sketches,”  and  “  henceforth  and  forever,”  un¬ 
til  her  muse  gives  up  the  ghost  in  the  present  vol¬ 
ume,  she  drags  into  notice  both  the  high  and  the 
low,  and  treats  them  all,  indiscriminately,  with  the 
same  vulgar  praise  or  spiteful  invective,  as  the  whim 
of  the  moment  prompts.  She  often  violates  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  domestic  life,  and  holds  up  to  the  gaze  of 
her  recLless  folly,  porconal  vices  or  defects,  which 
cm  in  no  way  interest  those  who  are  not  intimatelyl 


connected  with  the  individual.  Her  estimate  of 
worth  is  generally  formed  from  weight  and  size; 
ronscquently,  the  first  idea  the  reader  gathers  of  any 
one  whom  she  wishes  to  place  upon  the  “  turnpike 
to  immortality,”  relates  to  stature,  or  the  quantity  of 
flesh,  or  the  size  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  the 
corporation.  The  volume  abounds  in  errors  relating 
to  history  and  biography,  which  any  person  of  in 
formation  cannot  fail  to  detect. 

Our  fair  author  deals  with  Albany  in  an  unfriend 
ly  manner;  yet  as  her  good  or  ill  will  is  of  little 
consequence,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  a  refererence  to  her  pages,  after 
quoting  her  observations  upon  our  Manners  and 
Appearance. 

“  .Albany  embracei  three  diitinct  clatcet  of  people-  The 
firat  clat«  corapriies  the  executive  officert  of  the  government, 
the  vmircme  judgei,  the  geuticnien  of  the  bar,  the  physiciann. 
and  a  few  of  the  reverend  clergy,  with  the  principal  mcrchanti 
of  tlie  city.  Thove  constitute  the  first  circle,  take  them  nr. 
what  ground  you  will  ;  amongst  them  are  the  Clintons,  the 
Van  Rensselaers,  the  Taylors,  the  Landnes,  the  Spencers,  tli 
Woodworths,  the  Laceys,  the  Chesters,  the  l.udlows,  and  the 
celebrated  De  Witt  laiiiily,  with  many  others,  whose  talents 
may  i.ink  them  with  the  first  men  of  any  country.  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  comprises  shop-keepers,  mechanics,  cle'iks,  &C‘  &c 
This,  the  middle  class,  constitute  the  religiuso  of  the  pUice,and 
are  people  of  moderate  pretentions  on  the  seorc  of  philosophy 
and  leaniiiig.  Between  these  and  the  better  sort,  the  hnc  dl 
distinction  is  strongly  markeil— the  one,  as  remarkable  fur  in¬ 
telligence,  aflability.  and  liberality  of  scntimin!.  as  the  otbrr 
IS  for  bigotry,  k.-irsb  and  uncuurtly  manners — In  those  you 
find  clirerfulncss,  hospitality,  and  highly  pulislied  manners  ; 
in  these  a  grim,  cold,  contracted  deporiiiieut,  in  all  they  say 
or  do-  This  is  not  the  elfect  of  religion,  but  the  want  of  it — 
The  reign  of  bigotry,  however,  is  short  in  Albany  ;  th.vt  at¬ 
tention  which  is  bestowed  on  education  will,  in  a  few  years, 
compel  it  to  fly  to  some  other  region — it  is  a  monster  that  can¬ 
not  endure  the  light.  In  all  the  towns  I  have  visited,  I  have 
tint  found  education  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  in  .Al- 
any.  Guess  my  astonishment  at  seeing  little  boys  and  even 
little  girls  with  Kiirlid  in  their  bands.  The  last  anil  third  class 
'-•f  citizens,  are  mostly  foreigners,  who  rank  with  blacks  and 
sailors;  having  little  commrrc  with  the  respectable  citizens 

“  The  churches  of  .Albany  arc  very  splendid  indeed,  purtic 
iilarly  the  north  Dutch  ;  it  is  second  to  none  1  have  seen  in  inv 
travels;  its  glittering  domes  are  the  grr.atest  omainents  of  the 
city.  The  south  Dutch  is  also  a  splendid  building  ;  the  furni- 
liiie  is  superb  in  all,  and  the  music  fine.  Their  clergy  ivuk 
high  ill  theology,  being  men  of  the  first  literary  attainment. — 
Hein*  no  respecter  of  sect  or  party,  1  went  to  hear  them  all, 
and  was  much  dis.'ippointed  at  the  display  of  eloquence.  A- 
iiiongst  their  first  preachers  stands  the  Rev'.  Dr-  C.  Rev.  L.  La- 
cv,  and  Ferris.  Dr.  is  an  orator  of  the  first  cl.ass.  Rut  of 
all  their  clergy,  I  was  most  pleased  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lacey, 
of  the  I'piscopal  t'hureh  ;  a  man  of  the  most  captivating  man¬ 
ners;  his  niCKlestv ami  Christian  meekness,  incontestibly  proves 
Ills  devotion  to  his  divine  master.” 

Goveiinmi;vt.4i.  Mon.  The  office  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Advocate,  at  York,  Upper  Canada,  was  entered 
by'  the  hirelings  of  government,  on  the  8th  uU. 
during  the  absence  of  the  editor,  and  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  press  and  its  appurtenances  were  de¬ 
molished,  and  the  types  thrown  into  the  Bay,  near 
which  the  building  is  situated. 

The  reason  alledged  tor  this  outrage  is,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  course  pursued  by  the  editor.  Tlie  perpe¬ 
trators  were  delegated  from  all  the  public  offices 
in  York,  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor’s  down  to 
that  of  the  Cleik  of  the  Peace.  The  U.  C.  Herald 
says,  “  It  is  also  stated  to  have  been  committed  in 
the  presence  of  two  Magistrates,  who  stood  upon  the 
bank,  while  the  rioters,  among  whom  was  a  son  of 
one  of  them,  were  riotously  carrying  the  types  from 
(he  office  to  the  bay,  and  these  exemplary  conserva¬ 
tors  of  the  peace,  one  of  them  a  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cillor,  and  both  of  them  loaded  with  public  ollices, 
w'itnessed  the  riot  with  apparent  satisfaction,  at  least 
without  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  violation  of  l.i  .v 
and  destruction  of  property.”  Amther  account  say., 
the  Lieut.Govcrnor  witnessed  the  outrage  w'ilh  muc 
V.  ompUccncy,  and  permitted  hie  sons  to  assist  tin- 
rioters. 

If  we  do  not  mistake  the  spirit  with  which  thi 
high-hand  measure  is  received  by  the  better  part  of 
the  Canadian  public,  the  worthy  adminUtrators  of 
British  justice  at  York,  will  gain  nothing  by  tin 
daxing  appeal  to  dub  law.  That  this  outrage  was 


countenanced  by  the  government,  appears  evident 
from  the  course  subsequently  pursued  by  it;  no  mea 
sures  have  been  taken  to  punish  the  rioters;  the  .ffi 
cial  Gazette  is  silent  upon  tke  subject;  and  the 
Kingston  Chronicle,  evidently  edited  by  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  wretch  who  sacrifices  truth  and  justice  at  the 
shrine  of  official  influence,  speaks  of  it  as  “  an  action 
which,  though  not  perhaps  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  be  much  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  feelings  of  every  honest  man.”  Such 
movements  as  this,  generally  cost  the  movers  more 
than  they  are  willing  to  pay ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
unless  milder  measures  quell  the  rising  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  Canadas,  a  sudden  burst  of  indig 
nation  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  hurl  from  the  high 
places  of  power,  every  incumbent  who  shall  dare  to 
oppose  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  openly  insult  “the 
palladium  of  all  their  civil,  political  and  religious 
rights.” 

The  Festival  of  St.  John.  This  anniversary 
has  been  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp  and  cere 
mouy.  We  have  on  hand  notices  of  many  celebra 
lions,  which  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  our  readers.  Thu  notice  taken  ol 
the  day  has  been  such  as  to  shed  additional  lustre 
upon  the  character  of  our  patron  saint,  and  add  ere 
dit  to  such  of  the  members  of  the  masonic  fraterni 
ly  as  have  participated  in  its  celebration.  We  again 
ieque»t  such  of  the  brethren  as  have  it  in  their  pow¬ 
er,  to  furnish  us  with  copies  of  the  proceedings  and 
jddrc.;scs,  so  that  they  may  be  promulgated  by  us 
among  such  of  the  brethren  as  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  celebration  of  the 
day. 

M.aso.vic  Hall.  The  corner  stone  of  a  Masonic 
Hall,  to  be  erected  in  Broadway,  New-York,  was 
laid  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  proceedings  conducted 
with  much  cereniony.  We  shall  lay  the  addresses 
diiil  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  before  our  readers 
on  a  future  day. 

A  new  iioTcl,  entitled  “  Willbni  Douglass,  or  the  Scottish 
Exiles,”  is  on  the  eve  of  publication  in  Scotland .  .An  CJinhnrgh 
p.vpcr  says  “  Report  speaks  very  f.ivorablv  of  this  work  as 
possessing  great  historical  interest,  and  exhibiting  a  vivid  poi  - 
tmit  of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  said  that  the 
(icriod  which  the  author  has  selected  is  duiing  the-reign  ol 
t'liarles  II.  and  bis  successor — a  period  pregnant  with  the  rouit 
important  lessons  ia  morals,  politics  .'ind  riligion.” 

The  new  scries  of  Arabian  \ighls'  J^nlerlainmenls,  lately 
discovered  in  Egypt  by  the  celebrated  Von  Ilamiiirr,  and  juvt 
published  by  the  R-  v.  George  I-ainb.  contains  nearly  twenty 
new  Stories.  T  heir  n.xmcs  are  as  fnlloivs  :  The  Brazen  City  ; 
the  story  of  JuJar  ;  .Ardasliir  and  Iluyatalnufus  ;  Camamlza- 
inauaud  the  Jeweller's  Wife  ;  the  story  of  Abukir  and  .Ihusir, 
the  story  of  Obdollah  of  the  Water,  and  Olidullali  of  the  Land; 
Vbu  Ilassan,  of  Chorassan  ;  the  story  of  Ibraharo,  the  son  of 
Khasib,  and  of  Jamilah,  the  daughter  of  .Abuleis  ;  Ilassan  of 
Bassora;  Mestour,  and  his  Mistress,  Zeioal-.Mewassif ;  Nii- 
reddin,  and  .Maria  the  Gird'e  maker  ;  King  Jiiia,  the  Visier 
Shimas,  and  their  Sons  ;  Jamasp  and  the  Queen  of  the  Serp¬ 
ents  ;  the  story  of  Jahanshab  ;  the  history  of  Mafur  ;  the  As* 
gel  of  Death,  and  the  King. 

EGYPTI  AN  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

These  venerable  characters  have  lateiv  found  another  erudite 
expositor  in  Professor  Sevifarth,  of  Leipsic.  From  the  cele- 
brateil  inscription  ou  the  R-isetta  Stone,  and  from  examining 
nany  rolls  ot  papyrus,  this  laborious  inquireer  is  of  opinion 
ifiat  t  le  hierogisjihics  in  general  are  simply  kicmtic  letteni,  ur- 
inmriited  agrecauiy  to  a  tnitigmphic  principle.  He  also  infers, 

•  liat  b  itli  the  hiemtic  and  demotic  letters  had  tkeir  origin  in  the 
most  ancient  Phoenician  alph  ibet.  The  Leipsic  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal,  wheb  con'ains  a  notice  of  this  theory,  mentions  lartl'.er, 
.h  .t  the  learned  professor  K-ckoni  the  hieroglyphic  sigrs  oc 
■■haiacrrrs  toam-Hint  to  about  as  fntrr  oc  more  figures  are 

f  equently  con)oiiied  in  the  foim.vtion  of  one  of  them.  We  fcoi 
no  -e  olid'  more  convinced  that,  by  arranging  and  compai-ing  iha 
uoditude  of  ancient  Egyptian  records,  inscriptions  on  stones 
and  .nonnments.  sarcontai'ruves,  papyri,  mummy  eases,  etc.  etc- 
whieli  n'lw  abound  in  Europe,  we  shall  at  length  be  enabled  to 
decipher  this  long  buried  language  vf  the  cariy  world 
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An  experiment  wai  lately  made  in  the  Armoury  of  the  Tnwer 
of  London,  in  which  the  meet  interne  lieht  ever  yet  prodneed 
by  art  wa>  exhibited  It  wae  excited  by  directing  a  jet  of  al¬ 
cohol,  or  the  fLime  of  a  tpirit  lamp,  upon  a  piece  of  lime,  by  the 
action  of  a  ttream  of  oxyi^n  gaa.  'I'he  light  thus  produced  ii 
calculated  aa  being  eighty  times  more  intense  thanaii  equal  area 
of  light  en.ittO'i  by  theenmbustion  of  an  Argrand  lamp.  Anoth¬ 
er  new  stesun  engine  bat  been  projected,  in  which  spirit  of  wine 
or  rther  it  siostituted  for  water.  The  necessity  of  a  boiler 
is  superseded,  the  liquid  being  contained  in  the  cylinder,  and 
raised  into  vapor  by  the  heat  of  an  Argrand  lamp- 


Mont.  Mazuricr.  a  physician  of  Strasburg,  asserts  that  he  has 
discovered  a  cure  for  intoxication  in  acetate  of  |M>tass;  by  the 
use  of  which  be  engages  to  make  a  drunken  man  sober  in  five 
minutes.  The  same  remedy  is,  he  says,  a  specific  for  the  gout, 
the  origin  of  which  disorder  he  attributes  to  the  prevalence  ol 
uric  acid  in  the  system.  If  his  reasoning  be  correct,  any  pro- 
tligal  valetudinarian,  who  feels  a  fit  coming  on,  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  cat  hidf  a  pound  of  soap  for  his  breakfast,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  is  defeated  tn  limint. 


Srawot  \Vii.L — Our  agriculturalists  deserve  credit  for  the 
last  improvements  that  liave  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the 
breed  of  horned  cattle,  swine,  sheep,  and  horses  ;  but  unfortu- 
■istelely  while  the  brute  creation  is  thus  advancing  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  told  that  the  human  race  deteriorates,  and  tliatweare  in 
jioint  of  size  and  stamina  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the 
ancients,  'f'his  is,if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  a  groir- 
ing'evil,  that  should  be  remedied,  and  to  ctTect  it  we  observe 
'hat  agenllemau  in  Yorkshire,  who  died  sometime  ago,  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  such  of  his  decend.aiits  only  as  should 
reach  the  height  of  six  feet  four  inches.  There  arc  few  things 
that  man  will  not  do  for  money,  and  if  this  uoes  not  prove  an 
•■ITcctual  remedy  our  case  is  desperate  indeed — .lurot  a. 


PniNri.xc  — The  Turks  have  the  s..mc  notion  as  the  machine¬ 
ry  breakers-  Some  years  ago  a  printer  went  to  t'oiist-uitiuo-; 
pie,  and  set  up  his  case  and  press.  The  Onuid  Vizier,  hearing 
of  his  arrival  ordered  liim  to  be  arr<.'sted.  The  uuforluiule  | 
man  of  letters  was  charged  with  a  serious  oSl'ence.  He  was  ; 
told  that  :iO,fl(K)  clerks  lived  every  day  by  multiplying  copies  of! 
public  and  private  documents  ;  and  consequently,  that  multi-  I 
plying  c<mies  by  the  art  of  printing  would  deprive  all  those  j 
|iersons  of  bread.  The  printing  press  and  letters  were  thrown,  • 
hy  order  of  government,  into  the*  Bosphorus,  and  the  )  rinterj 
!;ajTowly  escaped  the  bow-si'-ing. 


MARRIAGE  CEREMONY  IN  CHINA 

[From  Greig’s  World  Displayed.  ] 

The  courtship  being  conducted  and  finislicd  by 
the  relatives  of  the  parties,  and  a  present  being 
made  to  the  bride,  (contrary  to  the  custom  of  most 
countries,  where  the  relatives  of  the  bride  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  bring  presents  to  their  husbands,)  a  day  is 
appointed,  for  whiih  the  callender  is  consulted  for  a 
lucky  one;  the  bride  sets  out,  locked  up  in  a  sedan, 
preceded  by  relations,  servants,  &c.  with  lighted 
llambeaux  in  their  hands,  although  it  he  noon-day, 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  to  whom  the  key  of 
the  sedan  is  delivered  by  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
bride.  As  soon  as  the  bride  steps  from  the  chair,  the 
bridegroom  hands  her  into  the  hall,  where  they  arc 
-eated  at  different  tables  in  the  same  room  or  hall; 

I  but  before  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arc  seated  at  ta¬ 
ble,  they  make  four  reverences  to  Tine,  a  supposed 
spirit  residing  in  heaven.  Wheir  seated  at  table, 
they  pour  wine  on  the  ground  before  they  begin  to 
eat,  and  also  set  apart  some  ot  the  provisions  for 
their  idols. 

The  moment  each  of  them  tastes  the  viands  on  the 
table,  the  bridegroom  rises  up,  and  invites  his  lady 
to  drink;  upon  which  she  rises  and  returns  the  com¬ 
pliment.  After  this,  two  cups  of  wine  arc  brought, 
of  which  they  drink  part,  and  pour  the  residue  into 
another  cup,  out  of  which  they  drink  alternately, 
and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  confirms  the  nuptials. 
The  bride  then  goes  among  the  ladies  and  spends  the 
lay  with  them,  the  bridegroom  treating  his  friends 
at  the  same  time  in  another  appartment.  In  China 
it  would  be  as  unfashionable  to  appear  in  white  at  a 
wedding,  as  it  would  in  Europe  to  be  dressed  in 
black.  The  laws  of  China  do  not  permit  any  sub- 
)ect  to  have  more  than  one  wife;  but  he  may  keep 
as  many  concubines  in  his  house  as  he  pleases;  these, 
however,  must  be  obedient  to  his  wife,  and  treat  her 
as  mistress.  The  emperor  has  three  wives,  and  the 

i  number  of  his  concubines  is  estimated  at  three  thou¬ 
sand;  they  ar«  called  con-gis,  or  ladies  of  the  palace. 
If  a  wife  elopes  from  her  husband,  she  is  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  and  the  husband  may  dispose  of  her 
as  a  slave.  If  she  marries  another  man,  the  first 
husband  can  cause  her  to  be  strangled.  If  a  man 
quits  his  wife  and  family,  the  wife,  after  an  absence 
of  three  years,  on  representing  the  case  to  a  man-da- 
rin,  or  magistrate,  is  authorised  to  marry  another 
husband.  A  man  may  divorce  his  wife  for  adultery, 
bad  temper,  a  clamorous  tongue,  disobedience,  then, 


barrenness,  or  for  any  contagious  disorder:  this  is 
seldom,  however,  put  in  force. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH,  OF  PANAMA. 

The  city  of  Panama,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
ocean,  and  lies  in  about  nine  degrees  north  latitude. 
It  is  said  to  h*ve  been  built  hy  Pedro  Daorla,  some¬ 
time  about  the  year  1.518.  In  the  year  1737,  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  which  most  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  perished.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
«tone,  the  houses  being  made  one  story  high,  and  the 
roofs  tiled,  i  he  city  is  surrounded  with  walls  of 
free  stone  calculated  to  render  it  a  strong  defence  in 
time  of  war,  havingat  present  a  large  number  of 
regular  troops  for  it.s  g.trrison.  There  is  a  spacious 
suburb  without  these  wall-  much  larger  than  the  city 
and  containing  a  vast  number  of  houses  built  after 
the  model  of  those  within,  and  of  the  same  materi¬ 
als.  When  the  city  was  rebuilt,  great  car©  was  ta¬ 
ken  to  lay  out  the  streets  in  regular  parallels,  so  tliat 
now’  It  is  divided  into  squares  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  Philadclpliia.  The  buildings  arc  for  the 
most  part  unadorncil,  and  the  place  presents  gener¬ 
ally,  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  than  a  city. 
The  clin'ate  is  said  to  be  healthy,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  for  the  most  part  clear.  The  harbour  is  form¬ 
ed  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  under  the  shelter  of 
several  small  and  beautiful  islands,  where  vessels 
may  lie  with  entire  safety,  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  city. 

The  water  rises  and  falls  considerably,  so  that  the 
shore,  lying  on  a  gentle  slope,  is  allow  water,  left 
dry  to  a  great  distance.  The  Governor  of  Panama 
is  the  principal  judicial,  as  well  as  executive  officer, 
and  the  court  in  which  he  presides  is  called  the 
“  Royal  Audience,”  a  name  one  might  have  suppo¬ 
sed  that  would  have  been  laid  aside,  since  this  coun¬ 
try  has  become  an  inde|>endent  republic.  The  trade 
I  of  Panama  is  very  considerable ;  it  is  the  port  where 
the  ships  from  Lima,  Guayaquil,  &c.  unload  the 
treasure  sent  te  Old  Sjiain,  and  the  staple  for  the 
goods  brought  up  the  river  Chargre.  Pearls  are 
found  here  in  such  plenty,  that  there  are  few  per¬ 
sons  of  property  who  do  not  employ  all,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  their  slaves  in  this  fishery.  The  negroes 
who  fish  for  pearls,  must  be  both  expert  swimmers, 
and  capable  of  holding  their  breath  a  long  time, 
the  work  being  performed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


TAILORS. 

Sir  J.  Hawkwood,  was  usually  styled  Joannes 
Acutes,  from  the  .sharpness,  it  is  said,  of  his  needle, 
or  his  sword.  Fuller,  the  historian,  says  ”  he  turned 
his  needle  into  a  sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  tailor,  .and  was  pressed  for  a  soldier.”  He 
served  under  Edward  III.  and  was  knighted;  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  where; 
he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  fin¬ 
ished  his  military  c-areer  in  the  pay  of  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  in  1 3t>4,  at  his  native  place,  Hedingham,  in  Es¬ 
sex.  There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
parish  church, — Sir  Ralph  Blackwell  was  his  fellow 
apprentice,  knighted  for  his  bravery  by  Edward  III. 
married  his  master’s  daughter,  and  founded  Black- 
well  Hall.  John  Speed,  the  historian,  was  a  Ches¬ 
hire  tailor,  and  John  Stowe,  the  antiquary  was  also 
a  tailor;  he  was  born  in  L'^ndon,  in  1525,  ahd  lived 
to  the  age  of  80.  Benjamin  Robins  was  the  son  of 
a  tailor, of  Bath;  he  compiled  Lord  Anson’s  Voyage 
round  the  world.  Elliott’s  regiment  of  Light  Horse 
was  chiefly  composed  of  tailors;  and  the  first  man 
who  suggested  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
was  Thomas  Woolman,  a  Quaker  and  tailor,  of  New- 
Jersey.  He  published  many  tracts  on  this  species  of 
traffic,  went  great  distances  to  consult  individuals 
on  the  subject,  on  which  business  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  went  to  York,  where  he  caught  the  small 
pox,  and  died  October  7,1772. 


Canal  OK  the  Pvreneks.  The  royal  canal  of 
the  Pyrenees,  a  plan  of  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  French  government,  is  to  continue  that  of 
Languedoc,  from  Thoulouse  to  Bayone.  The  surveys 
are  all  finished,  and  extend  over  more  than  seventy 
leagues,  in  the  whole  of  which  line  there  is  not  ■ 
single  obstacle  of  importance.  This  canal  will  pass 
through  five  fertile  departments,  the  produce  of 


which  it  will  be  the  means  of  spreading.  A  free 
navigation  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  from  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  to  the  Western  Ocean,  will  be  the  imme 
diate  consequence  of  this  great  undertaking. 

Historical  Extract.  “  From  the  year  1528 
te  1.533,  perpetual  summer  prevailed  in  France;  du¬ 
ring  four  years  not  two  days  frost  were  experienced 
Nature  exhausted  by  a  considerable  heat,  incessantly 
produced  blossoms,  but  bad  not  strength  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  maturity:  a  scarcity  of  provisions  was 
the  consequence  of  this  phenomenon;  the  harvest 
was  scarcely  sutlicient  to  supply  seed  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Worms  and  insects  of  every  kiud,  mul¬ 
tiplied  ad  infinitum,  and  destroyed  the  little  fruit 
which  the  earth  yielded.  A  most  dreadful  famine 
prevailed,  and  the  consumption  of  unwholesome 
food  gave  rise  to  a  disorder  which  carried  olf  one- 
fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of  France.” 


The  unfortunate  consequence  of  keeping  a  bad 
name,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  circumstance. 
A  young  lady  in  England  being  desirous  of  procu¬ 
ring  the  novels,  written  by  the  celebrated  Scottish 
poet,  James  Hogg,  sent  a  messenger  to  a  circulating 
library  to  obtain  “  Hogg’s  Tales.”  The  servant  be¬ 
ing  blessed  with  a  short  memory  forgot  the  title  of 
the  w'ork,  but  after  great  recollection,  from  the 
swinish  association  concluded  it  must  be  “  Pig’s 
Tails.”  The  man  of  books  in  great  surprise  direct 
ed  the  inquirer  to  the  pork  market,  to  supply  his 

wants.  - 

TAi  nicety  of  the  luio. — A  man  named  Robert 
Evans,  was  recently  arraigned  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Twiggs  county,  Georgia,  on  a  charge  ot 
perjury,  in  having  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Gospel,  to 
the  truth  of  a  certain  statement  respecting  a  contro 
versy  between  two  of  his  neigbors;  but  the  magis¬ 
trate,  before  whom  the  oath  was  taken,  being  unalde 
to  testify  whether  he  wassworn  upon  the  Holy  Gos¬ 
pel,  or  with  the  uplifted  hand,  the  prisoner  was  dis¬ 
charged,-  on  the  ground  that  the  oath  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  form  different  from  that  laid  in  the 
indictment. 


When  the  head  of  Cicero  wa.s  brought  into  An 
thony’s  presence,  his  wife  Fulvia  took  it  into  her 
hands,  struck  it  on  the  fare,  and  after  uttering  many 
execrations  against  it,  placed  it  between  her  knees, 
and  opening  the  mouth,  tore  out  the  tongue  which 
could  almost  have  softened  cruelty  by  its  eloquence, 
and  spitting  upon  it  with  contempt,  pierced  if  seve¬ 
ral  times  through  with  her  bodkin! 


Ancestry.  The  late  Lord  Courtney,  who  was 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Britain,  being  married 
to  a  Miss  Clack,  who  was  much  inferior  in  point  of 
birth,  a  conversation  took  place,  (at  which  the  late 
Bishop  of  Exeter  was  present,)  on  the  disparity  of 
the  connexion.  “What  is  your  objection?”  says 
the  bishop  to  a  lady,  who  took  the  principal  lead  in 
the  conversation.  “Want  of  family,  my  Lord.” 
“  Want  of  family,”  echoed  the  Bishop,  “  why  I’ll 
prove  her  of  a  better  family  than  his  lordship.  He 
perhaps  may  trace  his  ancestors  as  far  back  as  the 
conquest,  but  the  family  of  the  Clacks  are  as  old  as 
Eve.” - ^ 

Carlini  was  the  first  comic  actor  on  the  stage  of 
Padua ;  a  single  glance  of  his  eye  would  difiuse  smiles 
over  th  e  most  rigid  countenance. 

A  gentleman,  one  morning,  waited  on  the  first 
ph)^8ician  in  that  city,  and  requested  he  would  pre¬ 
scribe  for  a  disease  to  which  he  was  not  merely  a 
subject,  but  a  victim — melancholy.  “  Melancholy,” 
repeated  the  doctor:  “  you  must  go  to  the  theatre, 
and  Carlini  will  soon  disipate  your  gloom  and  enli¬ 
ven  your  spirits.,’  “  Dear  sir,  (said  the  patient, 
seizing  the  doctor  by  the  hand)  excuse  me— I  am 
Carlini  himself.  At  the  moment  I  convulse  the  au¬ 
dience  with  laughter,  1  am  the  prey  of  the  disease 
which  I  came  to  consult  you  upon.” 
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THE  fiSCRITOlR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MI9CELLANEOUSM.  ALBU 


[VoL.  I. 


POETR7. 

rOK  THE  AI.BAKV  ESCRITOIR- 

,  friendship.  ! 

Friendship  it  born  within  the  soul,  and  no  base  thought  sup¬ 
plants  it; 

It  follows  fate  from  goal  to  goal,  through  every  darkening  transit. 
It  flatters  net  the  princely  lot  of  fortune’s  friends  to-day, 

Nor  leaves  the  wretched  one  forgot,  when  fortune  flies  away. 
And  no  unkind  contingency  its  silken  ties  can  sever; 

It  is  like  the  soul’s  eternity— begun— exists  forever. 

It  is  not  strange  that  some  do  change  when  selfish  prospects 
wither; 

Their  vanity  mistakes  the  rangejthat  brought  them  flattering 

hither.  I 

The  adverse  gales  serve  to  detecj  where  prosperous  winds  be¬ 
lied,  ! 

And  leftthe  fame  their  meanness  tj'recked  to  founder  on  the  tide. 
And  when  we  rise  they  who  despise  will  fawn  as  mean  as  ever; 
But  faithless  is  their  best  disguise — Can  friendship  change! — 
No — never!  f 

Begone  from  me,  and  let  me  friendless  be  and  lone  to  perish. 
Ye  whose  high-sounding  charity  is  cold  orslow  to  cherish! 

The  summer  friend,  the  flatterng  knave,  that  nondescript  of 
shame. 

Shall  never  o’er  my  lowly  grave  prefer  a  patron’s  claim. 

And  when  I  die,  O  let  me  lie  obscurer  then  than  ever; 

Wept  over  by  faithful  friendship’s  eye,  or  left  unwept  forever. 
June  2Sth,  li»6.  G. 


THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

13V  PERCIVAL. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  Coral  Grove, 

Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  sea  flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue. 
That  never  were  wet  with  falliug  dew. 

But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine. 

Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 

The  floor  is  of  sand  like  the  mountain  drift. 

And  the  pearl  shells  spangle  the  finty  snow; 
From  the  coral  rocks  the  sea  plants  lilt 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow; 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 

For  the  winds  and  wares  are  absent  there, 

■  And  the  sands  are  bright  as  stars  that  glow 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air: 

There  with  its  waving  blade  of  green, 

The  sea  flag  streams  through  the  silent  water. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter: 
There  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  sea; 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean, 

Are  bending  like  com  on  the  upland  lea; 

And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms. 

Is  sporting  aa-id  those  bowers  of  stone. 

And  is  safe,  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms. 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own: 

And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 

When  the  mmad  voices  of  ocean  roar. 

When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murky  skies. 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  ou  shore; 
Then  far  below  on  the  peaceful  sea. 

The  purple  mullet  and  the  gold-fish  rove. 

Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly. 

Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove. 


LAMENT  FOR  M.\CLEAN  OF  ARGOS 
most  TU  esKLic. 

Maclean  of  Dumingan, 

There's  a  curse  lies  upon  thee. 

For  the  slaughter  of  Lawhian, 

Little  honour  it  won  thee! 

Little  honour  it  won  thee. 

For  smooth  was  thv  greeting; 

Thou  wert  bid  to  the  Teast— 

In  the  hall  was  your  meeting. 

In  the  hall  was  your  meeting, 

But  thou  stainedst  it  with  slaughter, 
Whon  theres  blood  on  the  hearth 
Who  can  wash  it  with  waterl 
Who  can  srash  it  with  water. 

Though  it  flow  as  in  furrows. 

Or  bring  joy  to  the  chiMicn 
Of  desolate  ArosI 

Upon  desolate  Aros, 

There  is  wailing  and  weeping, 

For  the  chief  of  their  nobles 
In  the  dark  chamber  sleeping ; 

Is  the  dark  chamber  sleeping. 

Lives  our  curiy-trend  warrior. 

In  the  day  of  the  battle 
Our  bulwark  and  barrier. 

Our  bulwark,  our  barrier. 

Oh!  the  mother  that  bore  thee. 

Bow  she  wept  in  her  anguish 
Whtn  the  turf  was  laid  e’er  thee! 


When  the  turf  was  laid  o’er  thee. 

With  the  nurse  who  had  reared  thee. 
Wept  the  maiden  that  loved 
And  the  race  that  revered  thee. 

The  race  that  revered  thee. 

On  the  heath  and  the  billows, 

Snw  thy  chamber  of  silence. 

And  the  dust  of  thy  pillow, s. 


Prom  a  poem  called  “  Grnfmttein”  jutf  pubiithtJ- 
WOMAN. 

O  Woman!  woman!  how  pourtray  thy  features. 

Thou  lovely  misrbien — Gentlest  of  God’s  creatures. 
And  worst  of  furies  .  flower  of  Par  dise. 

And  rank,  foul  weed,  with  deadliest  poison  fraught: 
Top  of  all  virtue,  extract  of  all  vice; 

-Above  all  value,  yet  so  cheaply  bought; 

Source  of  all  good,  and  fountain  of  all  evil; 

Man’s  heaven  a>id  hell,  his  angel  and  his  devil; 

God’s  favourite,  and  God’s  abomination; 

Our  curse  and  blessing,  saviour  and  liamnation; 

The  rock  on  which  man’s  shipwrecked  hopes  arc  lost. 
The  haven  where  bis  bark  in  peace  reposes, 

The  sea  of  troubles  where  his  soul  is  tossed. 

The  spirit  that  o’er  his  life  a  calm  diffuses; 

Earth’s  deepest  stain,  creations  brightest  spot. 

Tell  me,  what  art  thou,  and  what  art  thou  notl 

It  grieves  me,  ladies,  to  the  heart  to  say 
Thing)  harsh  as  these,  but  ’tis  a  covert  way 
To  fl.alter  you,  for  still  the  Muses  deal 
In  fiction,  so  I  pray  yon  take  the  good — 

(Which  is  all  true)  and  east  away  the  ill. 

As  nonsense,  slander,  by  mere 'malice  brewed; — 
False  as  the  despot’s  oaths,  the  devils  wiles. 

The  statesman’s  statement,  and  the  courtiers  smiles. 

IsONG. 

EV  S1ISS  L.  E.  LANDOX. 


THE  CASKET; 

on, 

FLOWERS  OF  LITERATURE,  WIT  AND  8ENTIMEN1 . 

The  June  number  completes  six  months  since  this  work  was 
I  commenced  in  its  new  form.  The  publishers,  grateful  for  the 
liberal  circulation  which  it  has  already  acquired,  .ind  desirous 
still  further  to  inereue  it,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  manv  of 
their  friends,  have  entered  into  arrangements  to  procure,  front 
Vie  first  Artists,  a  renlnr  scries  of  Engravings,  which  will 
comprise  a  variety  of  fancyful  Sketches  and  alto  Portraits  of 
Distinguished  (Characters,  accompanied  by  a  Biographv  or  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  each,  one  of  which  will  be  fnmiahed 
every  month,  and  lie  published  in  the  Casket.  It  is  known, 
we  believe,  that  this  work  contains  niauy  of  the  choicest 
articles,  original  and  selected,  which  appear  in  the  Satur 
day  Evening  Post-  It  is  issued  monthly,  and  each  number 
consists  of  thirty-six  large  Octavo  Pages,  printed  on  a 
superior  white  paper,  and  enclosed  in  a  cover,  on  the  back  ol 
which  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  contents-  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  subscribers  will  be  furnished  with  a  handsome  and  suit¬ 
able  Vi-niette  title  page,  and  a  general  Index,  which  will  form 
an  additional  embellishment  to  the  uniform  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work- 

The  price  per  annum,  as  herckofore.  will  be  two  dollars;  but 
to  those  who  are  nr  may  become  subscribers  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  it  will  be  onlv  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents-  There 
are  no  advertisements  .admitted.  The  July  number  will  con 
tain  a  coirect  and  well  executed  I.ikcness  of  .lOHN  R  AN 
nOLPH,  with  a  short  Biographical  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Sub- 
senplions  both  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  (!aske! 
are  received  at  the  Printing  Oflice,  back  of  No.  115  (!hrsii)it- 
street,  opivosite  the  Post-office- and  at  the  publication  otBce 
bark  of  No.  .'53  Market  street,  three  door)  below  Secitnd. 

Post-Masters,  or  others,  obtainin';  five  suhscribers,  and 
mining  themselves  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  subse-ip- 
lion  money,  will  be  furnished  with  a  sixth  copy  gratis-  t'om- 
munirations  through  the  Posl*Offiee  must  he  free  of  erriensr, 
addressed  to  ATKINSON  &  ALFX  W’DIIR. 

Phiiatli  Ipbin. 


Float,  float,  down  the  stream, 

Wreath  that  bound  my  raven  hair; 

Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  dream 
Of  the  things  that  were. 

Float,  float : — what,  so  soon 
Has  that  red  rose  found  a  grave— . 

So  soon  that  vale-lily’s  light 
Lost  beneath  the  wave  I 

Gone,  gone — not  a  leaf 
Lingers  on  the  faithless  tide ; 

Smooth  and  sunny,  who  would  think 
What  those  waters  hidel 

Gone,  gone,  as  those  flowers, 

Pleasures-,  feelings,  hopes  depart — 

Launched  upon  Life's  treacherous  stream 
By  the  trusting  heart. 


MOONLIGHT. 

We  are  beneath  the  dark  blue  sky. 

And  the  moon  is  shining  bright; 

Ob,  what  can  lift  the  soul  so  high, 

-As  the  glow  of  a  summer’s  night! 
When  all  tee  gay  are  hushed  to  sleep, 
When  they  that  mourn  forget  to  weep, 
Beneath  that  gentle  light- 

Is  there  no  holier,  happier  land. 

Among  those  distant  spheres. 

Where  we  wtuj  meet  that  shadow  band, 
The  dead  of  former  yews! 

Where  all  the  day  the  moonbeams  rest, 
And  where  at  length  the  souls  are  blest 
Of  those  that  dwell  in  tears- 

Oh.  if  the  happy  ever  leave 
Their  bowers  of  bliss  on  high. 

To  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  that  grieve. 
And  wipe  the  tear  drop  dry. 

It  is  when  moonlight  sheds  its  ray. 

More  pure  and  beautiful  than  day, 

■And  earth  is  line  the  sky. 


CAXsEN’DA.H  or  ooMxroirioik.Tioirs. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Wadsworth  Chapter, 
Rriikselaer  Lodge, 

Westerlo  Fayette  Lodge, 
Hitain  l>odg«, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

.\|H>llo  Chapter, 

Apollo  Lodge, 

St  George’s  Lodge, 
l>a  Fayette  Enrampmeat, 
Hudson  (Chapter, 

Hudson  Lodge, 

Soinn  Lodge, 

Oxsackie  Chapter, 

Ark  I.,odge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Catskill  Lodge, 

Solomon’s  Chapter, 

Solomon’s  Ixvdge, 

Kingstivn  Lodge, 

Rome  Chapter, 

Dansville  Koval  Arch  Chapter, 
Dansville  Lodge, 

.Auburn  Chapter, 
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